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THE UNIQUENESS AND COMPLEXITY OF ETYMOLOGICAL 
SOLUTIONS 


Summary 


An attempt is made to reconcile two, at first glance, diametrically opposed 
qualities of etymological solutions: their ultimate uniqueness, inherent in the 
historical character of etymological reconstruction, and their ever more ap- 
parent complexity, traceable in large part to associative interferences, particu- 
larly to blends. The illustrations have been drawn from Latin, French, and 
Hispanic sources. 


1. A MODERN SCHISM 


It would take an unprejudiced observer of our scholarly com- 
munity not too long to discover a dividing line between the two groups 
of theoretical (or general) linguists and the devotees of etymology, 
some of whom are also students of proper names. The existence of 
this climate of estrangement has been widely acknowledged in recent 
years; but the causes of the aloofness, to the best of my knowledge, 
have never been carefully and impartially explored (opposing the 
older to the younger schools of thought solely in terms of scientific 
fashion seems to me begging the question of the essential difference). 
Indisputably, an ever smaller fraction of leading self-styled practi- 
tioners of modern linguistics cares to take active part in etymological 
research either as part of, or even as an adjunct to, their major en- 
deavors. Conversely, a chosen few, at best, among professional ety- 
mologists seem to bother to present any close-knit theory of their 
own assumptions and operations, a corpus of postulates formally 
defined and binding on themselves, a strategy and a tactics for ad- 
vancing from familiar into untrodden territory: all that one usually 
finds along this line is sporadic and incidental remarks, not infrequent- 
ly written in a polemic vein. 

This increasingly deepening mutual indifference if not distrust, 
in large part emotional rather than intellectual, between the two 
rival groups and the various, not always friendly, rationalizations 
that attach to it are, in a way, manifestations of the fundamentally 
different appeals of grammar or structure, which, by definition, 
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views a language in austere and, mathematically speaking, elegant 
isolation from all other facets of the given culture, and of the lexicon, 
whose study, especially in the wake of dialect geography and Worter- 
und-Sachen technique, encompasses wide stretches, in time and 
space, of the “‘realities” of the outside world. Also the réle of a speaker 
(especially one endowed with imagination) in the shaping of lexicon 
and style is conspicuously greater than in the selection of such pho- 
nemes and morphemes as the members of a typical society are sup- 
posed to master. Consequently, humanists, as avowed students of 
individual accomplishment, quite properly tend to pay attention, 
of all linguistic disciplines, only to those that show the individual 
in action, while linguistically oriented social scientists, with equal 
justification, prefer to concentrate on such patterns of discourse, 
whether stable or changing, as directly affect large sectors of speakers. 


2. THE MARGIN OF CHANCE AND INTUITION 


There exist, however, subtler and more elusive lines that divide 
the two camps; one of these hardly visible frontiers deserves to be 
the subject of a separate communication. When a beginning, but 


already confirmed, linguistic scientist consults one of these slightly — 


quaint etymological dictionaries that record and succinctly discuss 
all, or nearly all, conjectures that have accumulated, in extreme 
cases, over two millennia (one such compendium is Walde-Hofmann’s 
meritorious LEW, a deep restlessness is likely to assail him from the 
start. Later this initial dizziness is bound to yield to two distinct, 
though not unrelated, feelings of discomfort. 

First, having elected linguistics as the empirically straightforward 
approach to the analysis of language, the novice here faces a mis- 
cellany (rather than well-planned series) of operations in which sheer 
personal talent — call it horse-sense, ingenuity, or intuition — and, 
in the case of newly unearthed shreds of evidence, the whim of a chance 
discovery seem to preside in undue measure over the advance of 
knowledge. With some inconclusively debated issues in the domain 
of Latin and Romance it may look as if, from Paulus Festus and 
Isidore of Seville through Covarrubias, Ménage, and Muratori to 
sophisticated moderns, each scholar, when his turn arrives, were 
_ making a fling or shot at the enigmatic word, much as children, in 
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old-time market places, used to win prizes by smashing, with a well- 
aimed ball, some steadily shifting bottle or pot. This first fleeting 
impression of a hit-or-miss method tolerated in etymology and of the 
generous allowance made for unforeseen findings and instantaneous 
flashes of thought (ordinarily pictorial associations) must bitterly 
disappoint and fatally repel the progressively numerous neophytes 
attracted to the linguistic fold by the magic promise of uncompro- 
mising stringency from the blueprint to the successful conclusion of 
a project. 

Moreover, since numerous age-old controversies have ended in dead- 
locks, the most balanced reference books, in fairness to each respect- 
able participant in a given dispute, often supply alternative solutions, 
intimating that, possibly for a long time to come, no clear-cut, unique 
answer to the question broached may be forthcoming. At this point 
an impatient reader coming from the ranks of linguistic disciplina- 
rians is apt angrily to toss away the etymological dictionary as an 
unstimulating collection of mutually contradictory, non-committal, 
and unserious answers to an odd array of riddles, fit at best to provide 
entertainment for naive antiquarians but surely no enlightenment 
worthy of exacting analysts. 


3. PROBLEMS WIDENED, NARROWED DOWN, AND TWISTED OUT OF SHAPE 


If we agree to examine in microscopic detail typical sets of such 
tentative solutions, will this test bear out our strawman’s suspicion 
that the successive explanations are not only at variance with each 
other, but mutually exclusive and, worst of all, that one hypothesis, 
in the long view, is almost as good (or, for that matter, as bad) as 
another? I think not, and my chief reason for sounding this note of 
optimism is that in etymology, as in some other scholarly pursuits, 
the object under study, up to a point, changes with the progress of 
research. For one thing, some objects from the outset recalcitrant to 
analysis opportunely vanish altogether in the course of minute in- 
quiries: a well-informed investigator willing to go back to the pri- 
mary sources occasionally succeeds in demonstrating that his pre- 
decessors were clashing over a non-existent formation (say, a spurious 
manuscript reading, a phrase extracted from an unauthentic book, 
or a ghost-word traceable to an oft-repeated misprint). For another, 
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the size and delineation of a genuine etymological problem depend, 
in more than one way, on the judgment, élan, and industriousness 
of the scholar concerned: to limit oneself to a cursory discussion of 
Ptg. Sp. Cat. cansar ‘to tire’ is one thing, to contrast Hisp. cansar 
with its near-homophone It. (s)cansare ‘to eschew’ is quite another 
thing, and to build a many-tiered monograph around these two verbs 
plus their dissimilarly structured satellites is again a different propo- 
sition. This not only implies that the characteristic unit of diachronic 
inquiry at present is the lexical family rather than the isolated word: 
the boundaries of ambitious investigation may be pushed much 
farther, as a rule, at the discretion of the explorer. A case in point is 
lexical polarization: Sp. fzara, originally a by-form of (dialectally 
preserved) prada, loses some of its.strangeness when contrasted with 
its near-synonym manada ‘herd’ (pie ‘foot, hindleg’ ~ mano ‘hand, 
foreleg’), Sp. Ptg. mentira(s) ‘lies’ becomes transparent once we have 
examined it alongside vera(s), jura(s), and yura(s) ‘oath’, etc. There exist 
other ways and means of effectively grouping erratic words, cutting 
across word-families. Take Juan Ruiz’s unusual derivative pecadezno 
‘little devil’, which some time ago one hasty worker interpreted as 
‘spotted’ (from peca ‘freckle’) and another, almost simultaneously, 
mistook for an offshoot of pez ‘pitch’, simply because both were 
oblivious of the infrequent suffix -ezno, found in a few Castilian and 
Aragonese names of whelps. Placed beside Berceo’s older judezno 
‘Jewish lad’ and an unidentified Murcian scribe’s morezno ‘young 
Moor’ (A.D. 1406), the formation appears less outlandish; against 
the background of Russ. %d’énok (derog.) ‘Jewish child’, Cert’dnok 
‘little devil’, flanked by yagn’dnok ‘lamb’ and comparable names of 
cubs, it alerts us to the grim realization that in various parts of 
Europe, Jews, Moors (or other non-conformists treated as infidels), 
along with evil spirits, were popularly held in the same low esteem as 
animals. 

‘The assemblage of scattered formations in pairs, triads, and longer 
linear sequences or interlocking clusters on each occasion involves 
not only a readjustment of focus, but also a fresh delimitation of the 
chosen object. Usually, this leads to the extension of the original 
scope through the belated discovery of hidden connections. By the 
same token, the researcher is free to tighten his study in mid-course, 
by eliminating such irrelevant or even obstructive ingredients as have 
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infiltrated into the corpus of data through the inadvertence of pioneers 
and through secondary accretions (homonymy, folk etymology, figu- 
rative use): for illustration, every worker may draw on his own 
experience. Hence, if we wish to give point to our previous simile, let 
us modify the contention that in the etymological game each player 
flings the one available ball at the same bottle, trying his luck. Actu- 
ally there are more variables to the whole situation: the size, weight, 
and shape of the object that we, as a team, seek to hit changes, or at 
least may change (indeed, if we are allowed to inject a wish, should 
change) with each partner, and so does the ultimate choice of the 
weapon. The climax comes, of course, when a fortunate player's 
strength and skill opportunely match the make and potential impact 
of a ball and the delineation and resistance of the object newly designed 
to be toppled. 

It even happens (nothing shows more clearly that etymologists, 
whether they like it or not, all told are operating in a round) that one 
worker, deliberately or by sheer accident, twists the originally posed 
problem out of shape, without bothering to press the advantage if 
there is any to the new situation, while the next in line or one of the 
following may seize upon the fresh opportunity and deal the squarely 
hitting blow; or that a controversy sparked by a poor guess may lead 
through devious routes to an unforeseen solution or to the vigorous 
consolidation of a time-honored, tentatively abandoned hypothesis, 
as when B. Migliorini not long ago rehabilitated, with telling argu- 
ments, the traditional derivation of It. cvarlatano, cerretano ‘mounte- 
bank’ from the toponym Cerreto, after other scholars had suggested 
less plausible Asiatic or Byzantine sources. 


4, BREAKING A DILEMMA THROUGH OUTSIDE HELP 


The more common and, in some respects, no less gratifying phe- 
nomenon is that one member of the team, at a crucial juncture, 
decides on his own to call in outside help. The rescue workers may 
come from different directions, including the domain of the ancestral 
language. As long as Hispanists were stubbornly focusing attention 
on OSp. decir, Ptg. descer < OPtg. dece(e)r ‘to come down’, their 
various explanations of its origin failed to strike home. The list of 
suggested bases, aside from the Latin synonym déscendere (an etymon 
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intermittently favored, but in reality utterly improbable), includes: 


(a) désidere ‘to settle down’ (F. Diez, 1853, 1870; F. A. Coelho, ca. 1890) *); 

(b) décidere ‘to fall down, drop’, from cadere (J. Cornu in 1878 — see Rom., VII, 
595 —596 -, also in his grammar, ed. 1888 and 1906, and after him A. Scheler 
in 1887, G. K6rting in 1891 and, with reservations, in 1901 and 1907, Coelho 
in the Supplement to his dictionary, Meyer-Liibke in 1894, A. Gassner 
in 1897, O. J. Tallgren in 1907, R. Menéndez Pidal in 1908, J. J. Nunes — 
with reservations — in 1919, C. Michaélis in 1922, and A. Nascentes in 
1932); 

(c) déicere ‘to cast to the ground’ (E. Herzog in 1910, see ZRPh., Beih. XXVI, 
139 n. 1, and Meyer-Liibke around 1911, in REW1* 2530; endorsement 
withdrawn in the revised ed.); 

(d) discidere ‘to fall down’ (V. Garcia de Diego in 1923); 

(e) discédere ‘to walk off’ (Menéndez Pidal in 1946). 


The key to the problem lay in the hands of Latinists who, ironically, 
remained unaware of their ability to put it to good use. The Romance 
verb probably owes its genesis to the demonstrable confusion in Late 
Latin of décidere ‘to cut off, hew off’, from caedere, and déscindere ‘to 
tear off’, from scindere (Ernout-Meillet), a knot in which déscendere 
‘to come down’, from scandere ‘to climb’, must eventually have been 
caught in consequence of further contamination ”). 

More typical are cases involving a choice between two possibilities, 
with a cognate rather than the ancestral language supplying the 
missing link. The progressive stages of the breaking of an etymo- 
logical dilemma may be illustrated with the record of inquiries into 
Sp. (indirectly also Ptg. and It.) indo ‘beautiful’, originally ‘of fine 
breed’. We may set off a preliminary phase, characterized by arbitrary, 
ephemerous solutions, which anciently drew little applause and appear 
utterly unacceptable from the present vantage point. These include 
Damiao de Gois’s (des)lindado ‘delimited’, conceivably more than a 


1) Bibliographic hints are purposely given with utmost brevity. In the case 
of well-known book titles, only the author’s name and the publication date 
are listed. No mention is made in this schematic presentation of slight diffe- 
rences of opinion and sentiment. On appropriate occasions, I plan to discuss in 
considerably greater detail some of the examples here adduced. 

*) See Lang., XXXI (1955), 291; also Meyer-Liibke’s pertinent analysis of 
the vowel quality of It. scendere (REW®* 2588), an entry, incidentally, which 
fails to do justice to L. Spitzer’s astute note in ASNS, CXXXVI (1917), 296— 
298, with further references to Léfstedt, Thielmann, and Engelbrecht. 
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mere historical curiosity 3); S. de Covarrubias’ linea, proffered on the 
assumption that the word came into existence among painters (not 
contradicted by the Academy in 1734; the same Academy’s linctus 
‘licked’, hesitantly suggested in 1884 and echoed by a few derivative 
compilations; Meyer-Liibke’s OHG lindi ‘soft, gentle’, a hypothesis 
launched at the beginning of his career (ZRPh., VIII [1884], 216, 
228) *); and Goth. *enths ‘supple, pliant’, with which G. Baist toyed 
for a moment only to withdraw it himself as phonetically unfit (Krit. 
Jahresb. 1904 [1906], I, 202). 

This takes us to the first conjecture that commands respect and 
still has supporters, to wit, Diez’s equation Sp. It. lindo (beside Sp. 
limpio) < limpidu, arrived at through comparison with such doublets 
as It. torbrdo ~ torbo, nitido ~ netto (EWRS}, p. 205; 3d ed., I, 250). 
This long-uncontested derivation was explicitly supported in 1876 by 
C. Michaélis (Roman. Wortsch., p. 2916), in 1878 by U. A. Canello with 
respect to Italian (AGJ, III, 330) and by C. von Reinhardstoettner 
in regard to Ptg. lindo, considered as native (Grammatik, p. 136), in 
1880 by P. Forster (p. 89), in 1881 (posthumously) by P. F. Monlau, 
ca. 1890 by F. A. Coelho (see A. Nascentes — who remains undecided -, 
S.v.), in 1889, with reference to It. lindo alone, by F. Zambaldi (col. 
672, s.v. lampo), in 1891 (also 1901, 1907) by G. Korting, in 1893 by 
A. Morel-Fatio (Rom., XXII, 484) *), in 1911 (Estudio elemental de 


3) In the Crénica de el-vei D. Manuel, Pt. I, Ch. 21, cristdo lindo (a clear- 
cut Castilianism, in my view) is extravagantly associated with ‘lindado, deslin- 
dado e sem mistura’. For faint echoes of this rash assertion see Gonc¢alvez Viana, 
Palestvas, pp. 68—71, who regards deslindar as leaning on the twin bases linde < 
limite and lindo < légitimu, and even J. M. Pielin RPF, IV (1951), 266—267. In 
addition to the ambigeneric subst. linde and to the verb lindar < limitare 
Spanish not so long ago tolerated the subst. lindar ‘threshold’ (C. Coloma’s 
Tacitus tr., 1629, p. 226), traceable to a confusion of limitare, -ale (Varro) 
with liminare; add lindeva (Toledo Glossary, 318: ‘margo’), adj. lindero (quali- 
fying an old ox in Ruiz: GS, 1092a); also lindaito < Late Lat. limitaneu (omitted 
from REW%) and lindazo (< limitatid?) ‘linde’ and lindén ‘caballete en que 
suelen poner los hortelanos las esparragueras y otras plantas’ (Academy). 

4) The Germanic base reappears in Alessio-Battisti’s DEI, col. 2236a as the 
tentative etymon of dial. It. lindo ‘liso, logoro’ which the authors separate 
genetically from the Hispanism /indo ‘pulito’. 

5) He adds evidence from ancient texts, identifies A. Moreto’s play El lindo 
don Diego as the midway point in the semantic trajectory, infers Andalusian 
opposition to the term from its defense by F. de Herrera and Lope. 
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gramdtica’, p. 26), 1914 (Academy Dictionary, 14th ed.), 1917 (Dice. 
de la lengua esp.), and probably earlier by J. Alemany Bolufer, in 
1913 by F. Hanssen (Gramdtica, § 62; the author was silent in his Hist. 
Gramm. of 1910), in 1921 by J. J. Nunes, with respect to Ptg. lindo 
and limpo (Crestom. arc.2, p. 1xxx), in 1929 by P. Fouché (RH, 
LXXVII [1929], 139: masc. limpio, fem. linda), in 1930 by H. B. 
Richardson 4 propos of Juan Ruiz’s (in point of fact, unrelated) 
lyndero — a rash statement rashly reiterated in 1946 by R. S. Boggs 
and his associates —, in 1945 by M. Alvar (Estudios sobre el ““Octavario’’, 
pp. 34, 64, 67: lindo, llindo). After a long silence Menéndez Pidal, as 
late as 1950, praised this as a model derivation, dubbing it impeccable 
(RFE, XXXIV, 4, where the pair limpio ~ lindo is cited as a prize 
example of lexical bifurcation and plurilinear sound development, 
along with OSp. vabdo ~ rabio < rapidu; also Origenes®, p. 535 n.). 

Over against this older, not yet completely discarded, derivation 
stands the younger hypothesis Sp. lindo < légitimu, first set forth, 
on the basis of a meticulous chronological classification of meanings, 
by R. J. Cuervo in 1902 (RH, IX, 5-11) and accepted, with strong 
reservations, by a critical G. Baist®). Supported by A. R. Gongalvez 
Viana in 1906 (Apostilas, Il, 73—74; see also Palestras filoldgicas, 
1931, pp. 68—71), later authoritatively endorsed by Meyer-Liibke 
(REW1, REW® 4971) and, in his wake, by the two teams G. Alessio- 
C. Battisti (ca. 1951) and B. Migliorini-A. Duro (Prontuario?, 1953), 
also by A. Prati (1951), for It. Jindo (which is at present unanimously 
recognized as a Hispanism); and, among students of Spanish, by J. 
Corominas (AJLC, I [1941—42], 175—180, with a detailed analysis 


6) Baist, presumably mindful of decimu > diezmo, posited *leyezmo as the 
ideal product of légitimu (note further maritima > marisma, with the same 
aberrant 7). Baist’s argument is not free from serious flaws; for one thing, he 
seems to forget that legere has yielded the triad Arag. leyer, Sp. leer, Ptg. ler; 
for another, one might be tempted to explain the 7 before n plus consonant as 
in *pendicave > Sp. pingar, were it not for OGal.-Ptg. letdimo > litdimo (Cré- 
nica troyana, II, 334b) > lidimo (Visdo de Tundalo; RL, III, 114) beside lidemo 
(Fernaéo Lopes); see F. A. Coelho, Rom., II (1873), 286; E. B. Williams, From 
Latin to Portuguese, §§ 35; and 53; V. Garcia de Diego, Manual de dialectologia 
espamola, p. 54. Has there been a contamination with lidiar < litigave? H. 
Schuchardt, Romanische Etymologien, I (1897), 18—19, 22—23, 43, operates 
only with limp(i)o < limpidu, as does J. D. M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings (1911, 
1934), p. xxxiv. 
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of the cluster -nd-; IT [1944], 180), A. Alonso (private communication, 
1948), V. Garcia de Diego (Gramdtica, 1951), J. M. Piel (RPF, IV 
[1951], 266—267, in conciliatory criticism of Menéndez Pidal), and, 
quite unequivocally, M. L. Wagner in 1953 (ZRPh., LXIX, 383). 

Undoubtedly, légitimu alone is the sought-for etymon. What ob- 
structed the vision of Diez and his immediate followers was their 
inability to hierarchize the newly collected forms. Neither Zambaldi 
nor Morel-Fatio nor even Cuervo spelled out the Spanish provenience 
of It. lindo (this gap was filled by, of all workers, the amateur E. 
Zaccaria); and Portuguese scholars seem still unanimous in denying 
the Castilian extraction of lindo, despite the irrefutable evidence in 
favor of this derivation (late date of appearance, limitation to stereo- 
typed phrases like cristéo lindo, speedy withdrawal of native lidemo, 
lidimo before the cognate intruder, as in the parallel conflict of tibo vs. 
tibio ‘lukewarm’). Note that Diez’s solution, accepted by many dis- 
tinguished Romanicists, starts from the erroneous premise that It. 
lindo is traceable to Latin in a straight line. Once OGal.-Ptg. ld(7)dimo 
and OSp. lindo have been identified as a perfect pair of doublets 
(comparable to OPtg. limbo ~ OSp. limpio), Diez’s edifice at once 
cracks and crumbles beyond easy repair. The outside help to break 
the magic spell of an impasse has in this instance been called in from 
neighboring Portuguese. 

An equally challenging crux had long been OF‘. estuet ‘it isnecessary’ 
(infin. estovoir), until J. Jud, in a thoroughly documented and cogently 
reasoned article, sided with A. Tobler (1876 and, less resolutely, 1902) 
and E. Lerch (1941), against H. Suchier (1901) and E. Walberg (1911), 
in contending — and proving — that it was an outgrowth of muti- 
lated est opus rather than of impersonally used stupet’). Jud’s argu- 
ments, as often, revolve around both phonology and semantics, but 
what matters here is that it took the painstaking analysis of ancient 
forms from North Italy and Grisons to force a passage through the 
wall of resistance which the etymologically inconclusive Old French 
congeners had helped to erect. 


7) See VRom., IX (1946—47), 29—56, with full bibliography (cf. E. Lerch, 
RF, LV [1941], 372—375), including references to the positions taken by G. 
I. Ascoli, G. Rohlfs, C. Salvioni, and Hégberg. Add E. Bourciez’s readiness, 
in 1910, to espouse the cause of est opus (Eléments, § 276d). 
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5. CONSEQUENCES OF THE UNIQUENESS OF ETYMOLOGICAL SOLUTIONS 


Difficulties of this caliber we can hardly expect to resolve once we 
have set about processing our data mechanically in the alphabetical 
order of the words. Keen awareness of this situation may be one of the 
reasons why, at least in the Romance domain, the most inspired and 
adroit etymologists (H. Schuchardt, C. Michaélis, A. Thomas, J. Jud, 
to name but a few) have consistently refused to produce more than 
fragments or torsos of etymological dictionaries and why others, who 
did publish fine samples of comprehensive reference works, some- 
times started out, at the experimental stage, from a radically different 
organization of the assembled material (W. von Wartburg). 

But if the etymologist enjoys a wide margin of liberty in matters 
of maneuvering, he is, beyond doubt, under the strictest obligation 
of ultimately supplying a single, unequivocal answer. If it is true 
that history deals inherently with unique situations involving mostly 
non-recurrent cause-and-effect relationships, the corollary is that ety- 
mology (the scientifically controlled art of piecing together word 
biographies), being a historical undertaking par excellence, invariably 
demands unique solutions. For two reasons, this is a point of major 
significance both for the chronicler and the theorist of linguistic 
inquiries. 

First, because the pioneer etymologists, unexposed to critical histo- 
ricism, were wont to come up with multiple solutions, frequently 
without so much as signaling their personal preferences, let alone 
establishing any objective scale for gauging the various degrees of 
probability. In contrast, their present-day successors, I repeat, strive 
progressively toward the elimination of alternatives and, in exceptional- 
ly intricate cases, toward at least some kind of provisional rating of 
the available rival solutions in the order of decreasing probability. 

Second, because structural (functional, descriptive) linguistics, to- 
ward the close of the third decade of its organized existence, seems 
to be veering in exactly the opposite direction. Initially, the new 
phonology was devised to help survey the objective sound structure 
of a language, as against the impressionistic, subjective records of 
fieldworkers taking note of entirely too many, yet never all, marginal 
oscillations. (One is reminded of the X-ray view of a bone structure, 
meant to capture all the essentials and nothing but the essentials, as 
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contrasted with photographs or, better still, with interpretative 
paintings of glittering surfaces.) Yet such has been the dynamics of 
structuralism that in many quarters this initial goal of searching out 
invariables was before long abandoned in favor of balancing several 
competing theories of segmentation and distribution. A quarter of a 
century ago the non-uniqueness of phonological structures was ex- 
plicitly affirmed and diagnosed by Y. R. Chao; in the recent past, 
even if one disregards the terminological differences between rival 
schools, the same novel pattern of multiple projections has tended to 
invade, with growing momentum, the province of morphology. If these 
two cross-currents continue flowing unchecked, we may, at some 
foreseeable future point, reach a stage of consistent uniqueness in 
etymological (identificational) and of equally pervasive non-uniqueness 
in structural (distributional) solutions, to use E. Haugen’s memorable 
labels (Lang., XXVII [1951], 211—222). 


6. A TRUE DILEMMA 


If it is correct that the gradual elimination of alternatives is one of 
the safest measuring rods of progress in etymology, it is doubly 
important to distinguish between true and false dilemmas. Ordinarily 
a stronger etymological conjecture, one bolstered by a more power- 
ful array of telling arguments, completely replaces its vulnerable 
predecessor. The process may repeat itself several times; here, in 
résumé, is the case history of a dual radical break in the discussion of 
a single, narrowly circumscribed issue. The earliest serious explanation 
of Fr. haricot (Brit.) ‘kidney-bean’ (recorded in 1640 by A. Oudin) 
—a hypothesis advanced by F. Génin over a century ago, backed up 
and reformulated by A. Scheler (1862, 1873), and echoed, with striking 
delay, by the compilers of the Dictionnaire général — was that it re- 
presented a mere offshoot of its distinctly older homonym haricot 
‘mutton ragout’? < OFr. hericog (from hari-, hali-goter ‘to cut into 
slices’ ?). When G. Paris, taking the cue from J. M. de Heredia’s spark- 
ling, if unprofessional, side remark, stated in 1880 that the French 
word for ‘kidney-bean’ may well be a descendant of Aztec ayacotli 
‘kind of bean’, the new explanation, launched by an imaginative 
writer and supported by an esteemed scholar, quickly gained ground, 
almost entirely superseding the earlier equation: K. Nyrop, in 1918, 
architectured an elaborate edifice of proofs whose weight, by 1930, 
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convinced even an initially skeptical Meyer-Liibke. Before long, 
however, critics and dissenters, even though at first unable to present 
a substitute derivation, began to point out the weaknesses of the 
Heredia-Paris hypothesis (A. R. Nykl, in 1925, on the Aztec and O. 
Bloch, in 1932, on the Romance side). Finally, in 1940 V. Bertoldi 
for the first time demonstrated that (féve de) callicot initially referred 
to Calicut in the East Indies, an argument which spelled the doom 
of the Mexican base. Of chief interest in this context is the ebb and 
flow of endorsements and the inherent incompatibility of ayacoélz in 
the New World with Calicut in India. If M. L. Wagner, at first, ap- 
plauded Nyrop’s and later, with mounting enthusiasm, Bertoldi’s 
diametrically opposite etymon, he implicitly disavowed his original 
decision; if W. von Wartburg, in the ‘forties, was led, by the same 
current, to defend a position different from his previous stand taken 
in an early fascicle of the FEW, he did so at the cost of literally 
reversing himself. No compromise is agit where the discrepancy 
reaches this latitude. 


7. A DILEMMA UNRESOLVED 


In regard to some alternatives, scholars, as a result of irremediable 
gaps in the available information or of the ambiguity of the extant 
evidence, have finally been driven into an impasse. The classic example 
of such a stalemate is Fr. aveugle; this case history lends itself all the 
better to a bird’s eye view as most of the pertinent data have been 
patiently assembled by O. Deutschmann (Rom. Jb., I [1947—48], 
87—153) in a monograph favorably judged by a critic of J. Jud’s 
sterling impartiality §). To be sure, the effort of a major team of 


8) VRom., XI (1950), 252— 253; unfortunately, Jud refrained from publishing 
some doubtless noteworthy reservations at which he vaguely hints. G. Rohlfs, 
ASNS, CXC (1953—54), 70—73, prefers aboculis as a base and reasons that 
it may have spread strongest at the expense of ovbus rather than of caecus. I 
add only a sprinkling of old and new bibliographic references to those marshalled 
by Deutschmann and make in passing a very few minor corrections. To simplify 
matters, I abstain from re-analyzing the assumed movements of aveugle up 
and down the social scale, the channels of transmission posited (medical, legal, 
hagiographic jargon ?), the radiation of the new word from its focal zone (Ile de 
France, Normandy, Picardy, possibly also Champagne) into circumjacent areas 
(and, presumably via Middle Latin, as far south as 13th-century Lombardy, 
Genoa, and Tuscany), and the controversial relation of adjective to corresponding 
verb (cf. Meyer-Liibke, Grammatik der vomanischen Sprachen, IV, 27b). 
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scholars has not been completely wasted; by dint of labor, they have 
acquired an enviable knowledge of the vicissitudes of aveugle from its 
earliest appearance in texts (Alexis) to its triumph, outside a few 
peripheral dialects, over borgne and the descendants of caecus and 
orbus; and their researches have yielded many other precious by- 
products. But the nuclear problem remains unsolved: is aveugle trace- 
able to ab oculis as discovered in a Sth-century hagiographic text 
(Actus Petri cum Simone) shot through with ill-disguised Hellenisms 
and solecisms, or may we link it to the Cassel Gloss 173: albios 
oculus ‘[OHG] staraplinter’ (i.e. ‘cataract’) which, in turn, lends itself 
to a plurality of subtly shaded interpretations? The researcher’s 
despair, after fifteen years of unflagging efforts, has been couched in 
eloquent words by Deutschmann (pp. 87, 153), an accredited spokes- 
man for his guild: 

Es sieht so aus, als miissten sich fiir aveugle zwei Erklarungen (< ab oculis 
und *alboculus) unverriickbar gegeniiberstehen, ohne dass eine der beiden 
als sicherlich falsch und die andere als sicherlich richtig zu erweisen ware..... 
Wir vermégen weder ab oculis noch albus + oculus umzustossen; aber nur einer 


dieser beiden Ausdriicke kann ins Romanische tibergegangen sein, um dort 
frz. aveugle zu ergeben. 


The aligment of forces around the two dominant conjectures and 
the major variations may be broken down thus (the dilemma was 
explicitly stated by Diez as early as 1853): 


(A) ab oculis and variants °). 

1. Med. Lat. abocellus (Du Cange): G. Ménage; 

2. *aboculus: F. Diez, Gramm., II (1838), 345—346 and 3d ed., II (1871), 
420; id., Wtb. (1853), p. 32, with a preamble in 3d ed., I (1869), 40, and 
Altroman. Gloss. (1865), p. 120; A. Scheler, Dict. d’étym. (1862, 1873, 
1888); A. Brachet, Dict. (1868); U. A. Canello (1878); G. Grober (1884) ; 
i. Littré (1885); G. Korting (1891); C. Nigra (1898); H. Berger GUSH) 
G. Paris (1900); A. Darmesteter and A. Thomas (Dict. gén.). The 
connection with Late Gr. éméuyatog has been assessed differently by 
these scholars, of whom Canello and Paris, incidentally, analyzed 
*aboculus as postverbal; 

3. ab oculis, sometimes spelled as one word (‘deprived of eyes’): W. von 
Wartburg (hesitatingly in 1910, vigorously in 1922 [Fasc. 1 of Vol. I 
of FEW] and in 1950 [revision of O. Bloch’s Dict.]; Meyer-Liibke 
(REW? ca. 1911 and REW*® ca. 1930, with different exemplification) ; 
O. Bloch (1932); E. Léfstedt (1933); A. Dauzat, Dict. étym. (1938) ; L. 


*) This tabulation is radically different from Deutschmann’s tripartite system. 
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Spitzer (1944; see Lang., XX, 243); E. Lerch (1947). Representatives of 
this school usually bring in Late Greek under some pretext, except Lerch 
who starts from absque oculis, a schema common in early Vulgar Latin; 
4. ab oculé: quoted from Petronius as a distant prototype or a significant 
parallel by Brachet (1868), B. Bianchi (1877), Meyer-Liibke (several 
editions of Hist. Gr. frz. Sprache, §§ 188, 196), and E. Richter (1934). 
(B) alb(u) oculu and variants: extracted from the Cassel Gloss 173, which has 
been variously emended (first comment by J. G. von Eckhardt, Comment., 
I, A.D. 1729); revived, despite Diez’s demurrer, by E. Herzog (1902), 
K. Nyrop (1904), the ophthalmologist O. Gerloff (1906), and especially 
E. Gamillscheg (1928), on the grounds of M. Niedermann’s discovery of 
album in oculé and album ocult in Pelagonius and Marcellus Empiricus; 
for criticism see L. Spitzer, ZRPh., XLVI (1926), 573, 580. 
(C) Both bases indiscriminately accepted or rejected: G. Korting (1907); L. 
Clédat, Dict.; K. Voretzsch, Einf.; O. Bloch (1932); O. Deutschmann 
(1947); in a way, the young W. von Wartburg (1910). 


Easily the most disquieting aspect of this situation is that Deutsch- 
mann has succeeded in removing a heavy layer of deep-rooted, oft- 
repeated errors 1°) ; has deftly separated primary from secondary trans- 
formations in French dialects; has focused attention on such poten- 
tially decisive circumstances as the widespread use of albus oculus 
and oculus albus, beside album (ocult) and alb-iigd, -igd, -agd, -édod, 
-amenitum in late Antiquity and the early Middle Ages; has demon- 
strated his acumen in segregating Latinized disguises of Romance 
forms (e.g. avocul-us, -atus, -atio) from the mainstream of the Latin 
vocabulary; has, with circumspection, dated and localized lost proto- 
types, available originals, their earliest extant copies and, by impli- 
cation, noteworthy lexical innovations that occur in them, cf. the 


40) Including Diez’s misrepresentation of the actual relationship, within 
Byzantine Greek, of &émédupatog and éduuatocg; the widely shared unwarranted 
belief that not only the -g/- cluster, but also the stressed vowel of OFr. avo-, 
avue-gle denounced that word as semilearned; details, too numerous to be here 
identified, in G. Paris’ reconstruction of the trajectory; Lerch’s indiscriminate 
treatment of ab in relation to Late Lat. absque ‘without’; the adjudication of 
avuegle to the medical, instead of to the hagiographic, strain of the lexicon, 
championed by Meyer-Liibke, Léfstedt, and von Wartburg (A. Schiaffini, 
Problemi del lessico italiano [Rome, 1952], pp. 21, 176—177, an advocate of 
ab oculis as the starting point, repeats this error) ; the classification as borrowings 
from French, rather than as reflexes of medieval Latin, of nonsyncopated forms 
recorded in ancient Lombardy, Genoa, and Tuscany; the faulty semantic 
analysis of uacuus ab oculis by von Wartburg, to say nothing of errors previously 
corrected by other critics. 
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pertinent section of the Actus Petri cum Simone (from the Greek), 
our only direct testimony to the substandard use of ab oculis [adj.] 
‘blind’ (as against the trivial adverbial phrase ‘on account of one’s 
[sick or tired] eyes’); has further determined the exact semantic 
shade of OHG staraplinter by ingeniously exploiting the position of 
the gloss within the context. Yet, while the monograph has either 
solved the side-issues that seemed to encumber the path or, at least, 
has sharply outlined their contour by silhouetting them against the 
established facts (as in the crucially important case of the relative 
chronology of Late Gr. &mo éuudtwv vs. Late Lat. ab oculis), the central 
etymological problem is still being kept in abeyance. The nearest 
that Deutschmann comes to its solution (p. 143) is to suggest that the 
German glossographer who redacted the Cassel Glosses may have been 
seduced into rendering 6th-cent. Gallo-Rom. avudgle (< ab oculis) by 
albios oculos or some less distorted sequence if his assumed Romance 
informant happened to draw his attention to the widespread con- 
temporary use of the medieval surgical term albus oculus — and a 
tissue of conjectures hemmed in by so many qualifications is hardly 
apt to satisfy an exacting etymologist. Thus we seem doomed to 
moving on and on in a vicious circle. 


8. A SPECIOUS DILEMMA 


It is less easy to trace the history of a specious etymological alterna- 
tive. Yet a supposed dilemma, upon closer inspection, may fade away 
because the assumed basic contrast is lacking. Take Sp. OPtg. pre- 
guntar (Ptg. perguntar, variously pronounced, according to the region, 
[pr-], pér-, per-), OSard. percontare beside pregontart, Logud. Campid. 
[preyont-are, -Ai] ‘to ask (a question)’. Covarrubias, in the wake of Pau- 
lus Festus, left to his readers the awkward choice between perconiari 
and percunctari which, to his generation of humanists, were appa- 
rently, on the authority of the ancients, two distinct words. Present- 
day classicists realize that percontari (MS variants percuntart, perconta- 
ve) ‘to ask particularly, question strictly’ is an archaic Latin derivat- 
ive from the Hellenism contus -t ‘pole used for pushing a boat along, 
long spear or pike’ (Varro, Vergil, Tacitus), preserved in Spanish, if 
only as a relic: cuento ‘regatén o extremidad de la pica, pie derecho 
o puntal’, etc. It has been suggested that the anciently widespread 
graphy percunctart may be due to the associative interference of either 
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cunctor -ari ‘to hesitate’ or of cunctus, pl. -t ‘all’ (plausible semantic 
bridges: ‘to explore cautiously’ or ‘to search every corner’). Of no mean 
importance is the fact that cunctari and cunctus, already on their 
wane in Imperial Latin, were totally eclipsed during the transition 
of Late Latin into Romance. 

The two rival assumptions have not fared equally well. Percunctart 
at the outset boasted some advocates (the 18th-century lexicographer 
J. Stevens; then, after a lapse, the 1884 ed. of the Academy Dictionary 
and derivative compilations and, after the turn of the century, A. 
Garcia Ribeiro de Vasconcelos, J. D. M. Ford; also, temporarily at 
least, R. Menéndez Pidal), but was flatly rejected by C. Michaélis in 
a glossary drafted in 1906 and published in 1922. In contrast, the twin 
bases percont-dri, -ave have drawn increasingly strong support from a 
galaxy of scholars, ranging from the redactors of the original Academy 
Dictionary and R. Cabrera through F. Diez (accompanied, as usual, 
by C. von Reinhardstoettner, P. Férster, F. A. Coelho, and G. KG6r- 
ting), J. Leite de Vasconcelos, E. Gorra, FE. Bourciez, J. Alemany 
Bolufer, and W. Meyer-Liibke to a mature Menéndez Pidal (1920), 
M. Niedermann, V. Garcia de Diego, A. Magne, and many moderns: 
dialect geography, lexical stratigraphy, and manuscript filiation inde- 
pendently tend to bear out this derivation of a word preserved, of all 
provinces, only in Sardinia — where, we know through Wagner, it is 
autochthonous — and in the Iberian Peninsula, both territories coloni- 
zed in close succession at an early phase of Roman history; all the 
more so as the base is amply attested in leading representatives of 
archaic Latin (Naevius, Plautus, Novius). 

The question is more intricate than appears on the surface. If 
contus has yielded Sp. cuento, one misses in the paradigm of percon- 
tarvt’s successor the familiar alternation 0 ~ we, depending on the 
stress. Cornu (1888, 1906), surely aware of this difficulty, started out 
from the authentic by-form percuntare. Simultaneously, Baist likened 
preguntar to nunca, punto, etc., observing the parallel effect on the 
preceding back vowel of Lat. -nc#- in Spanish and Florentine territory; 
add to the shreds of evidence that he quotes Ptg. besuntar < bis 
unctare and Sp. empeguntar, from pice and unctdre. Hanssen (1910, 
1913) spoke of an arrested or thwarted sound law. Meyer-Liibke, in 
both versions of his dictionary, had recourse to the forced spelling 
percontare, without bothering to explain the abnormal vowel lengthe- 
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ning. All of these scholars have failed to take into account OGal. 
pregontar (Crémica Troyana), which may, but need not, owe its exist- 
ence to false regression; and most of them have insufficiently stressed 
the fact that the divorce of percontari from contus, inferred from two 
fundamental deviations of sound development, must be traced (if it 
is to fall into any pattern) to a markedly early date. 

Scholar after scholar has made it plain that somewhere between 
pbercontart and preguntar the intermediate form Ib.-Rom. *r(a)e- 
contare may safely be reconstructed; this variant, if accepted, accounts 
for the voicing of -c- (confusion of per-, prd-/por-, and prae- has long 
been observed on Spanish soil). In ancient Portugal preguntar domi- 
nated over perguntar by a wide (initially, a very wide) margin; at the 
preliterary phase preguntar is therefore likely to have been the near- 
exclusive product of the Latin verb. Pr(a)e-contare, I repeat, is not a 
different etymon, but a separate adjacent segment of the same tra- 
jectory: it refers to a later period than per-contari, -cunctari and is 
fittingly limited to the Peninsula, to the exclusion of ancient Sar- 
dinia, since the dwellers of the far-flung provinces by then were 
beginning to lose contact with one another. 

Preguntar, followed by por, has at all times meant ‘to search, ask 
for’; otherwise, ‘to ask (a question)’. If, in the last analysis, percon- 
tavi is its base, the first meaning would seem to be traditional and 
the second, currently dominant, would historically represent a mere 
extension. On record is even a short-lived departure still farther 
away from the primitive meaning, in the direction of pedir ‘to ask 
(a favor)’. Coincident with this semantic proliferation has been the 
growth, in terms of frequency, of preguntar at the expense of its 
rivals, the local descendants of interrogare and démandare. The first 
conflict was preliterary, as Meyer-Liibke rightly stresses (Das Kata- 
lanische, p. 147); ca. 950 we find, on one occasion, ‘interrogat’ used, 
in clerical environment, as a popular Hispano-Latin substitute for 
consultat (Glos. Sil. 228). At present entrugar has a precarious hold 
over some Asturian subdialects. Conversely, the competition between 
demandar and preguntar permeates numerous texts stretching over 
centuries. 

The old suspicion that pregwntar, at the dawn of history, may have 
intervened in the genesis of barruntar (OSp. varruntar), dial. be- 
rvruntar ‘to guess, conjecture’ bears further probing. Corominas, in 

16 
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sizing up earlier opinions, has hardly come up with positive results, 
but then his analysis in some respects is faulty: on the chosen time 
level, he should have operated with the semantic range of percontari 


(center of gravity: ‘searching out’), not of preguntar (center of gravi- — 


ty: ‘asking’), and might have capitalized on the widespread variants 
based on berr- rather than barr-, which, occurring in backward dia- 
lects, bid fair to represent the earlier of the two variants (cf. werrere > 
barrer). Is it sheer coincidence that, in the lexically conservative 
West, OGal. pregontar matches OLeon. barrontar beside varronta ‘news 
brought by a spy’ (Alexandre, MS O) and Alent. aberrontar ‘to notify, 
have knowledge of....’? Finally, starting from the old premise that 
the verb initially referred to the wild boar (Covarrubias), he could 
have built a bridge to the richly diversified progeny of uwerrés: Sp. 
berr-aco, -n ‘male hog’, berr-enchin ‘foaming, grunting of a wild boar’, 
verr-aquear ‘to grunt like a boar’, verr-tondo ‘ruttish’, Salm. verr-ecer 
‘to fecundate the female’ (speaking of hogs), etc. Why not posit that 
berruntar, as the product of an early amalgam, originally signified ‘to 
trace and hunt down a boar’? 

In sum, we have no reason to doubt that, in this instance at least, 
the ancient manuscript readings (percontart, percuntart, percunctart) 
all represent snatches of actual speech and that the diversified strata 
of Latin of which they are mere samples have persisted in the Penin- 
sula. Percontadrt, it may plausibly be argued, lives on in western 
pregontar, whose original area, judging from verrontar, may have been 
quite extensive. Although the raising of a once open vowel before 
n + cons. (pendicare > pingar, cf. ping-ajo ‘andrajo’) is not in itself 
unusual, there is an excellent chance that pre-, per-guntar may, in a 
direct line, perpetuate the amply attested variant percun(c)tav7. Latin 
words showered onto the soil of Hispania not as carefully sifted out 
units, but dissolving, as they were falling down (and often long before) 
into bundles of variants, each of which finally succeeded in taking 
root in a different corner of the Peninsula. 


9. THE COMPLEXITY OF ETYMOLOGICAL SOLUTIONS 


A unique solution, then, is not tantamount to a simple solution: 


the situations with which an etymologist copes again and again have ~ 


been recognized, over the years, as not just occasionally, but pre- 
_ponderantly, even typically, complex. A geographically farflung, deri- 


Versa 
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vationally ramified word family entirely free from the impress of 
associative interference (blends, false regression, folk etymology, pola- 
rization, serialization, hypercharacterization, etc.), and, sometimes 
concomitantly, of diffusion must, at this writing, rate as the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. True, in the vast majority of cases the ever- 
latent disturbance remains localized in a dual sense: first, because 
it makes itself felt as a strictly regional idiosyncrasy, often one con- 
fined to a specific social milieu; second, because it affects a formation 
of subordinate importance at the periphery of an otherwise normal 
family. Yet it is equally correct that, given favorable conditions of 
growth (taboo, a bothersome state of homonymy, the rarity of a 
sound sequence, the awkwardness of a morphological schema, the 
response to a general craving for the rejuvenation of a lexicon), the 
anomaly may spread from outlying zones to the heartland of a country, 
and, along a different axis, from the margin of a word family to its 
very core. A consequence of this complexity is that no apodictic 
argument is more specious at the early stage of an etymological debate 
(unless the supply of fresh data is known to have been exhausted) 
than that the seemingly simpler out of two or three rival solutions is 
necessarily the superior or the only correct one. In general, the only 
defensible procedure is to collect a growing multitude of data, directly 
or indirectly pertinent to the nucleus of the given problem, and only 
then to re-examine the question as to which of the offered solutions 
fits with maximum smoothness into the greatest number of inde- 
pendent contexts (phonological, semantic, areal, etc.). 


10. COMPROMISE SOLUTIONS 


The sharpened awareness of the pre-eminently complex character 
of etymological solutions not only represents a much-needed corrective 
to their earlier characterization as unique, but also entails a fresh 
perspective in which past etymological debates may dispassionately 
be sized up in retrospect. Although such discussions, to the lasting 
detriment of scholarship, often tend to assume an undesirable degree 
of violence, the bald truth is that, in more instances than one might 
suspect, two or more at first glance incompatible etyma turn out, 
upon re-examination, to be each partially correct. Such a situation, 
which is a flexible compromise rather than a stalemate, crystallizes 
whenever scholars agree to label one base out of at least two under 
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consideration as the actual rootword, the original progenitor, and 
each of the others as the focus of a secondary, tertiary, etc. con- 
tamination or, to vary the metaphor, as a cause of the ultimate 
deflection of the word at issue from its ideally normal course. 

OSp. (d)espedir tr. ‘to dismiss’, refl. ‘to take leave’, much like OGal.- 
Ptg. (d)espir ‘to shed’, is traceable to Lat. expedire, as was cogently 
demonstrated by Diez and confidently reiterated by an expert of 
Cuervo’s rank. But Cornu, in 1880, taking up a different thread at 
the very juncture where Covarrubias had left off, classed (d)espedir 
— implicitly severed from (d)espir — with Lat. expetere and has since 
drawn the support of Michaélis, Ford, Menéndez Pidal, and, surpri- 
singly, only a few months ago, of Corominas. Minute examination of 
the total corpus of evidence shows that expedire, by all odds, was the 
correct primary base, but also that, barring secondary association 
with the strongly entrenched pedir family (based on petere), the word 
could never have evolved its paradigm and achieved its semantic 
ambit in the vernaculars. At the peak of the controversy, all partici- 
pants felt that, as responsible scholars, they had to take sides, either 
for Diez or for Cornu. From today’s vantage point, Diez’s insight 
appears astonishingly deep and Cornu’s alternative shrewd, though 
less meritorious than would have been a nuanced modification of his 
predecessor’s formula: in etymology, as in other directions of scho- 
larly pursuit, radicalism, for all its flamboyance, carries with it the 
seeds of its own destruction. 


11. TYPICAL BLENDS 


Illustrative examples of blends can be multiplied indefinitely. Dés7- 
dia ‘idleness’, for semantic reasons, is quite unlikely to have furnished 
of itself the foundation for Sp. desear, Ptg. desejar ‘to wish’, whose . 
sound structure it admirably fits; why hesitate to bring in the con- 
comitant pressure of désiderare, well entrenched in colloquial Latin 
on the testimony of cognate languages? (The assumption of such a 
conflation, incidentally, relieves us of the uncomfortable necessity of 
operating, in Meyer-Liibke’s wake, with such improbable bases as 
*désedium, dissidium, see REW® 2590). Ptg. cotovelo ‘elbow’ is traced 
by some lexicologists to the family of its Latin synonym cubitus (yet 
by Meyer-Liibke, on at least two occasions, to cubitalis transmitted 
by Arabic!), by others, in particular J. Hubschmid, to the substratum 
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base *cotta evocative of ‘something sharp or protruding’. Neither hypo- 
thesis, taken in isolation, proves entirely satisfactory: cubztus is too 
plentifully represented in Romance, Old Portuguese included (cév- 
edo, -ado), to be completely brushed aside, the more so as Sp. codillo, 
although semantically remote (REW? 2354), authorizes us to project 
the diminutive *cubitellus, a perfect parallel to gen-iculum, -uculum 
from geni ‘knee’, into the local variety of colloquial Latin. On the 
other hand, such a base, granted that it existed, would have given 
rise to *covedelo (later, if we heap hypothesis upon hypothesis, to 
metathesized *codevelo and, with labialization of the intertonic vowel, 
*codovelo), but, without outside interference, certainly not cotovelo: 
at this terminal point the agency of *cotta must have made itself 
felt. — The kinship of Sp. ronda (OSp. rolda, robda, also arrobda) 
‘night patrol, beat’ < Ar. rubt (plur.) and of Sp. (a7)rebato (anciently 
also -e and -a) ‘sudden attack, fit’ (whence arrebatar) < Ar. mbat 
‘fortress’ cannot be questioned after J. Oliver Asin’s painstaking 
demonstration (1928), sanctioned by Steiger, Meyer-Liibke, and Neu- 
vonen, but at some point the Oriental intruder seems to have impinged 
on the French descendant of Lat. rotunda transmitted into Spanish 
(cf. lonja < longa) ; witness this sentence from Pérez Galdds: “... .iba 
por vondas, travesias y calles como una flecha” (Misericordia, Ch. 
VII). — The family of It. accordare, Sp. a-, rve-cordar, etc. has been 
moored alternately (a) to Gr.-Lat. chorda (Meyer-Liibke, REW!? 83 
[1911], REW® 71a [fasc. I, 1930]; W. Forster, Waérterbuch [1914]; 
von Wartburg, FEW, I, 13 [1922], and at much earlier times, starting 
with Ménage, since this derivation is explicitly rebutted by Diez 
and by Cuervo) and (b) to Lat. cor, -dis, plur. corda ‘heart’ (R. Cabrera, 
1837; F. Diez, 1853, 1869; A. Brachet, 1869; P. F. Monlau, 1881; 
G. Gréber, “Substrate....”, ALLG, I [1884], 234; E. Littré, 1885; 
R. J. Cuervo, 1886; J. Alemany Bolufer, repeatedly; E. Gamillscheg, 
ZRPh., XLIII [1923—24], 516, and EWFS, fasc. 1 [1926]; F. de B: 
Moll, 1928—30; von Wartburg, revision of O. Bloch [1950; note 
contrast to his earlier view]; B. Migliorini [1953]; and J. Corominas 
[1954], who separates from the common stock the semantic strain ‘to 
awaken’, tracing it to acordado [= cuerdo], from the archaism corddtus 
(Ennius, Plautus]). Some of these scholars (Gamillscheg, Migliorini, 
the later von Wartburg) grant the possibility of contamination by 
chorda. The compromise hypothesis of two interlocking homophones, 
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*accordare and *acchordare, has been championed — but not quite 
identically formulated — by O. Bloch (1932), A. Dauzat (1938), and 
the team G. Alessio-C. Battisti (1950). This time, the final clarifica- 
tion has issued from the laboratory of a great Latinist, A. Ernout, 
who demonstrated beyond any reasonable doubt that cor, -dis is at 
the center of the Latin and Romance family, granting freely a liberal 
margin of secondary influence to chorda 11). —- I have stated elsewhere 
my reasons for supporting the derivation of OPtg. lazerar, OSp. 
laz(d)rar ‘to suffer’ from lJacerdre ‘to tear’ and for granting, at the 
same time, to Lazarus a small measure of late influence in Portuguese 
(NRFH, VI [1952], 209—276). 


12. MERGING TWO DIFFERENT TECHNIQUES OF ANALYSIS 


The increasingly appreciated importance of crosses will almost in- 
evitably lead to fresh attempts at refining our fairly crude techniques 
of analyzing lexical contamination. At this moment, one group of 
scholars is engaged in a quest for social (historical, cultural, that is, 
non-linguistic) contexts in which each such process can most smoothly 
be embedded. Another group, with equal élan and, sometimes, superior 
rigor, tries, as accurately as possible, to determine the specific points 
of contact within the fabric of language: a particularly exposed 
derivative, a vulnerable section of the paradigm, a stem variant 
susceptible of misinterpretation, an ambiguous or unstable syntactic 
(“contextual”) by-form. In the hands of a many-sided and imagina- 
tive scholar, these two ordinarily disparate analyses, under favorable 
circumstances, lend themselves to stimulating combination. Thus, 
to account for the anomaly of publicus, an adjective consistently © 


1) “Cor et c(h)orda’”’, Rev. phil.8, XXVI (1952), 157— 161. Ernout’s particular 
merit consists in having disclosed the incipient stage of the influence of im- 
ported chorda upon the vernacular cor, -dis family, a stage pertectly observable 
within the confines of Latin. Cf. his philological analysis of characteristic over- 
tones of concors (Cyprianus Gallus), concordia (Quintilian), concordare (Boethius), 
also of discordia (Vergil, Lucan) and discordare (Statius, Avitus, Boethius). 
Ernout points to the near-synonyms consentid ~ adsentié as the pair that may 
have provided the long-sought model for concordd ~ *accordé and, in the pro- 
cess, literally demolishes Meyer-Liibke’s slipshod entry. Both Ernout and 
Corominas seem to be unaware of M. Singleton’s judicious note on OSp. acordar 
(Lang., XVII [1941], 119—126) which anticipates some of their findings. 
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correlated in Roman literature to populus, but genetically extracted 
from pubes, E. Benveniste convincingly sets up the formula publi- 
cus = *pubicus x Arch. Lat. poplicus, then goes on to identify mili- 
tary assemblies (contidnés) and religious rites as the locale or back- 
ground of the merger, the earlier Greek dichotomy 78ySé6v vs. mavdyuet 
as the probable source of a semantic loan translation into Latin, and 
the respective adverbs in -icé, well ahead of the underlying adjectives 
in -2cus, as the actual spearheads of the conflicting word families 
that must have clashed at the dawn of history 1”). 


13. ERRATIC PATTERNS OF ETYMOLOGICAL DEBATES 


From most of the examples so far adduced it seems to follow that, 
with surprising regularity, two rival etymological conjectures tend to 
crystallize and to rigidify at a certain stage of the discussion, while 
the remaining hypotheses by the same token evaporate for lack of 
cogent arguments, convincing evidence, appropriate background, etc. 
Such a gradual trend toward dichotomy or polarization has been, 
indeed, exceedingly common in the annals of etymological research: 
to quote two classic alternatives not yet mentioned, cf. OProv. trobar, 
Fr. trouver < turbare [aquam] vs. Gr.-Lat. contropare or OSp. quexar, 
Ptg. queixar < coaxdre ‘to croak’ vs. *questiare ‘to complain’ (or else 
*guaestiare from quaerere) as analyzed and, in part, discarded Lang., 
XXI (1945), 142—183. Yet it would be most hazardous to infer from 
these statistically unsifted examples any inherent necessity for a 
binary configuration of the final (or, preferably, next to the final) 
score in any etymological debate. Not only are there numerous triads 
on record, but we have to reckon with a hard core of overlapping, 
highly erratic, vaguely or bizarrely delineated, and even amorphous 
patterns of opinion. One extreme example may suffice to hammer 
home the point. 

The history of OFr. ve(s)ver ‘to roam, rave’ (> Fr. réver ‘to dream’), 
desver, derver ‘to madden, be mad’ is a proverbial crux. By the turn 
of the last century, at least two dozen tentative solutions of the 
intricate problem (some of them at that juncture definitely obso- 
lescent or obsolete) had been proffered, emanating from scholars of 


12) “Pubes et publicus’”’, Rev. phil, XXIX (1955); 7—10. 
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a wide range of calibers. These include the following Latin or pseudo- 
Latin etyma (assembled in large part, at my request, by Mlle Genevieve 
M. Corréard) : 


ie 
2: 
3. 


10. 


11. 


Ved 


veuidéve: P. Labbe (1607—67), cited by G. Ménage; 

(ve)puer-asceve, *-ave: Ménage; rejected by Scheler (1862); 

*ye-ex-uaridve, with a reference to Sp. desvariar: J. L. Frisch (1666— 
1743), here quoted via E. J. Hauschild’s key (1843) to Diez’s Romance 
grammar; 

(Late Lat.) déuiadve: Du Cange, II (1842), 827b, also III (1884), 89a, and, 
probably, earlier editions; mentioned s.v. endéver by Scheler (1862) who 
also quotes the base Low Lat. [*]dé-ex-uidre, without identifying its advo- 
cate; found less than satisfactory by Diez (1870), but revived by E. Staaf, 
Uppsatser.... P. A. Geijer (1901), pp. 251—264, whose elaborated version 
was severely criticized by G. Paris, Rom., XX XI (1902), 448—449, by P. 
Marchot, and by their successors; 

*ye-eudre ‘to rejoice’, presumably from Gr.-Lat. eu(h)ans: Diez toyed with 
this possibility in 1853, Scheler mentioned it briefly in 1862; 

dissipare ‘to scatter’ > des-, der-ver beside rab-ie, -ia > réve (interpreted 
as a dialectal variant), cf. E vave, Burg. rvavasser: a dual hypothesis launched 
by Diez (1853), pp. 608, 717, adopted by G. F. Burguy (1869—70), and 
amplified by Scheler (1862) through the addition of Pic. réder < *vabidare 
and OFr. revelé ‘proud’. Later Diez abandoned dissipare, while clinging 
to vabiés (1870); Kérting (1891) questioned vabiés, flatly rejected Scheler’s 
extension; REW1 249 disapproved of vabidre, leaving dissipare unmen- 
tioned ; 

diabolus and its derivatives, cf. E devil, Prov. [Sp.] endiablar, Ptg. endiabrar, 
reminiscent of vesverie: E. Cachet (1809—57); favored by Scheler in 1862 
s.v. endéver, but no longer in 1873; 

dé-saeu-ive, *-Gve ‘to rave, rage’: proposed by L. Diefenbach (1806—83), 
mentioned by Scheler in 1887 (Suppl. to EWRS5) s.v. desver, and by G. 
Gréber, ZRPh., V (1881), 178; favored by F. Neumann, ZRPh., XIV 
(1890), 563; rejected in REW! 249; 

dérogare ‘to diminish’, on the strength of OFr. enterver < interrogare: 
Diez mentions it as not quite satisfactory in 1870, REW? 249 rejects it; 
divu-eve, *-dye ‘to tear asunder’ > derver: mentioned, without express 
endorsement, by Diez (1870), s.v. desvery; championed by K. Bartsch, 
ZRPh., II (1878), 307, whose note Scheler quotes in 1887, but Meyer- 
Liibke omits from REW! 249; 

désipere ‘to act foolishly’, esp. 3d pers. désipit: Diez (1870) s.v. desver and 
Scheler (1873). K6rting (1907) misses substitution of a for i through re- 
composition, and Meyer-Liibke, using unjustifiably *dis- for dé-, repu- 
diates the whole idea (REW! 249); 

*d(é)-ébriatus ‘intoxicated’: briefly mentioned and at once abandoned 
by Scheler (1873), s.v. endéver; 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


19. 


20. 


2s 
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*eyvatave from ervare ‘to rove, stray about’, on the strength of OFr. em- 
bla(v)er: S. Bugge, Rom., IV (1875), 364—365; quoted by Scheler in 1887, 
less favorably in 1888 (Dict.%) s.v. réve; despite much praise, not wholly 
accepted by Korting in 1891, explicitly rejected as too bold in 1901 and 
1907; left unmentioned in REW! 249; 

*dis-ua(de)re (instead of é-): J. Ulrich, Rom., VIII (1879), 264; seriously 
questioned by G. Paris in an editorial footnote; quoted non-committally 
by Scheler in 1887 (s.v. desver) and in 1888 (s.v. endéver); rejected by K6r- 
ting in 1891 (except for *veuddeve > vever [sic]), but rehabilitated in 1896 
(ZFSL, XVIII: 1, 271—272), 1901, and 1907, with vesvey newly attributed 
to *ve-ex-uave and desvey analyzed as de plus resver; 

*dé-ex-ripave, var. *dis-: Ulrich, Rom., IX (1880), 579, a note in which 
G. Paris’ new editorial criticism (assonances require e, not e) is incorporated 
and parried. Rejected by G. Gréber, ZRPh., V (1881), 177—178, on account 
of prefix; quoted non-committally by Scheler (1887), s.v. desver, and 
(1888), s.v. endéver; omitted from REW1! 249. Scheler (1862) and Diez 
(1870) also refer obliquely to Sp. derribar; 

dértuave > derver: E. Schwan, Gramm. (1888), § 153; criticized by F. Neu- 
mann, ZRPh., XIV (1890), 563, withdrawn by Schwan in 1893 (see Cohn, 
ZRPh., XVIII [1894], 202), left unmentioned in REW? 249; 
*disuiduadtu (from V.-Lat. [gloss] diuidudre, based on diuiduus ‘divisus’) 
> OFr. desvé: G. Cohn casually weighed, then eliminated, this possibility 
(ZRPh., XVIII [1894], 204), left unrecorded in REW! 249; 

*désuatus ‘dem eigenen normalen Sein entfremdet’ > adj. (> ptc.) desvé: 
Cohn, ZRPh., XVIII (1894), 202—212; termed monstrous by KoOrting 
(1896), who nevertheless made a separate entry (2924) in 1907, an attitude 
contrasting with Meyer-Liibke’s silence (REW? 249); 

yebellave > OFr. veveler > rever (through ‘‘dédiminutivisation”’, speaking 
with Gilliéron): suggested by the pioneers Chevallet and Scheler, formu- 
lated stringently by Cohn in 1895 (Abhandlungen.... Tobler, pp. 269—288), 
accepted in the main by Tobler himself (ASNS, XCV [1895], 203—204), 
rejected by Korting (1896, 1901) and by Meyer-Liibke (REW* 249); 
*vequ(i)are ‘to rest’, based on ve-quiés: C. Nigra, AGI, XIV (1898), 297; 
rejected by Kérting (1901) and by Meyer-Liibke (1911); 

*disaequare ‘to unsettle the balance’ (cf. iniquave in Laberius) > desver ~ 
dessiver, thought of as parallel to disner ~ desjeuner: Ulnch Arn Phe 
XXIII (1899), 418; called unlikely if not impossible by G. Paris, Rom., 
XXVIII (1899), 635; mentioned by Kérting, for the first time in Suppl. 
to 1901 ed. of LRW (2810), and rejected in REW* 249. 


To these Gallo-Roman equations must be added some even less 


well substantiated, random attempts at derivation from Greek 
(6¢uGew: H. Estienne; B. de Roquefort, Dict., 1829; Noél and Carpen- 
tier, quoted by Hauschild, 1843, a suggestion shrugged off by Diez 
and Scheler), from Gaelic (rabhd; mentioned by Diez, 1853, and by 
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Scheler, 1862), and from Germanic (A. de Chevallet, 1812—58; F. A. 
de Reiffenberg, 1795—1850; E. Littré, each coming up with a different 
etymon — for details see Scheler, 1862 and 1873). Other scholars showed 
an agnostic attitude: A. Brachet (1868), A. Thomas (Essais, 1897, 
pp. 120—121, A propos of a Basque loan-word), later also L. Clédat, 
the redactors of the Dictionnaire général, and O. Bloch, Dict. (1932). 
Let us finally mention the mere reconstruction of links, without any 
concomitant etymological commitment, (a) between desver and resver 
(J. J. Ampére and F. Génin, in the wake of P. Labbe) and (b) between 
derver and desver (Neumann, LGRPh., VI [1885], col. 241, and G. 
Paris, Rom., XV [1886], 620, in parallel reviews of W. Koeritz’s 
dissertation; also W. Meyer-Litibke, Rom. Gramm., I, § 529, and Cohn, 
ZRPh., XVIII [1894], 202; on Pic. W.-Fr. -vn- ~ Franc. -sn- see later 
J. Briich, ZFSL, LVI [1932],°72). 

After 1900, at least three of the older conjectures were tentatively 
revived or proposed anew, without reference to the findings of pio- 
neers, and surrounded by a battery of new supporting or collateral 
arguments. P. Marchot championed dériuadre > der-, des-ver (an idea 
once cherished by Schwan), stressing syntax and phraseology (Rom., 
XLVII [1921], 221—226); R. Loriot reverted to Staaff’s -uzdre ‘sortir 
de la bonne voie, s’en écarter’, concentrating on Picard toponymy 
and on the penetration of the word into Germanic (Rom., LXIX 
[1946—47], 463—495, 554); G. Alessio associated desverie with Sp. 
desvario, It. svariato di mente, granting that desver may involve con- 
tamination with *dessevét < dissipatu (RLiR, XVII [1950], 174— 
175). 

There has been no dearth of fresh hypotheses, of which, to my 
knowledge, the latest and, to my taste, the most daring and brilliant 
(though not necessarily correct) was offered in 1936. The newly — 
suggested etyma, predominantly Gallo-Roman, include: 


(a) aestuare ‘to be passionately moved’: J. Vising, Rom., XXXVII (1908), 
157—160, who reaffirms the fundamental unity of desver and resver; 
accepted by Meyer-Liibke (REW! 249; approval withdrawn in REW%3, 
1930—35) and Dauzat (Dict. étym., 1938, 1946); defended by its proponent 
against Marchot, Rom., XLIX (1923), 98—104, with an insistence on the 
preponderantly intransitive use, cf. mod. dial. (en)déver; 

(b) Frank. *veufan ‘to tear apart, break’ as a loan translation of cor rumpere, 
on the assumption that dervver is an emphatic variant of rvevey and that 
rhizotonic *(de)-rieve became extinct at an early date: E. Gamillscheg, 
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ZRPh., XLI (1921), 518—520; criticized by Spitzer (1922) and Vising 
(1923) and withdrawn by its advocate (1926, 1935); 

(c) a compromise between Marchot’s déviudve > dervery and, concurrently, a 
Germanic base for vesvey, except that this time the Frankish counterpart 
of OHG hriuwan ‘to sadden, annoy’ was implicated: L. Spitzer, ZRPh., 
XLIT (1922), 25—26; rejected by REW® 4210; 

(d) V.-Lat. (gloss) vefragus ‘opponent’, Ch.-Lat. vefragium ‘resistance’, Merov. 
vefragare ‘to oppose’ connected with vever via *vevvey and with OFT. enrievre 
‘stubborn’ (the last base as against Tobler’s ivveueveéns and Thomas’ 
*ivyvéprobus), with derver < “*derefragave and desver = dever <_ derver 
(through consonant dissimilation) relegated to the periphery: E. Gamill- 
scheg, EWFS (1928; fasc. 1926), p. 359a; reaffirmed ZFSL, LIX (1935), 
73—74; rejected by REW® 4210 and criticized by Jud (1936); 

(e) veweht ‘to be carried away’ (on the basis of medical and mystic literature) : 
E. G. Lindfors-Nordin, ZFSL, LIX (1935), 46—69; approved by Gamill- 
scheg on semantic and syntactic, but rejected on phonic and stylistic 
grounds (ibid., pp. 70—74); termed unsatisfactory by Jud (1936); 

(f) éxuagus > *esvo taken as the starting point for a new revolutionary para- 
digm tending to replace traditional exuagavt > OFr. esvaiier; OFr. enresde 
‘violent, furious’ is a cognate involving -idus: J. Jud, Rom., LXII (1936), 
145— 157; endorsed by W. von Wartburg in his revision of O. Bloch’s 
Dict. (1950). 


A hostile critic may be tempted to quote inquiries into réver as a 
perfect example of disunity and arbitrariness in the ranks of leading 
etymologists, with some scholars changing sides or injecting new ideas 
at an alarming rate. On the positive side of the ledger is the indispu- 
table fact that approximately from 1895 (Cohn, Staaff) the brief, 
thin, nonchalantly drafted note has tended to yield to the elaborate, 
sophisticated, conscientiously documented article, called upon to cover 
more and more ground: textual criticism, dialectology, toponymy, 
derivational patterns, syntactic sequences, phraseological details, 
semantic spectrum, lexical diffusion beyond solid language frontiers, 
etc. What matters most in this context, however, is neither the dis- 
tressing initial diversity of hypotheses, nor the heartening progressive 
refinement of method, but the pathetic (and, fortunately, exceptional) 
inability of seasoned scholars to reduce the multifarious conjectures 
still worth debating to a few characteristic archetypes. The fact that 
a triad of near-synonymous verbs is involved (derver, desver, resver) 
seems to point in the direction of a simple or compound lexical blend, 
whose study cannot make headway without a preliminary painstaking 
inventory of all the variants classed according to date, place, con- 
struction, and meaning. 
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14. A FUTURE TYPOLOGY OF ETYMOLOGICAL SOLUTIONS 


This leads us to a new type of research, not yet essayed, it seems, 
at least not on a major scale and for its own sake, as it were: a typo- 
logy of etymological solutions (or, at least, of the latest stages of 
etymological discussions). On an earlier occasion the suggestion was 
made to collect and re-analyze in retrospect, as so many deterrents, 
the more noteworthy errors made by distinguished etymologists, in- 
cluding gratuitously inferred hypothetical bases (Word, VI, 42—69). 
In a few chosen instances, there may be a point in substituting for 
this gallery of memorable aberrations a chronologically slanted ac- 
count of oscillations, reverberations, and reversals of etymological 
opinion, whether eventually proven right or wrong. It has, after 
Schuchardt, become a truism to claim that each single word (or, for 
that matter, each lexical family) has a history of its own. Some of 
these biographies are so dramatic and have, in fact, been so effectively 
dramatized by scholars versed in the art of writing that it seems 
permissible, by gently stretching the metaphor, to speak of veritable 
plots and dénouements. If this is so, then the meandering path of 
each etymological discussion, not in the raw shape of dry minutes and 
summaries but in the organized and distilled form of what French 
scholarship so ably calls “l’historique du probléme’’, richly deserves 
to be set aside as a plot within a plot and, in its own right, to form 
part, to however modest a degree, of the history of ideas. If we care 
to remember that even semilearned and scholarly identification of 
word origins, under exceptional conditions, has succeeded in power- 
fully influencing the development of lexical units, then the larger 
and the smaller plot, the trajectory of a word and the trajectory of 
scholarly opinion observing its course, will figure justifiably in our 
descriptions as tangential. 


University of California Yakov MALKIEL 


A PHONOLOGICAL APPROACH TO VOWEL, CONSONANT AND 
SYLLABLE IN MODERN FRENCH 


Summary 


This paper attempts to show, with reference to one specified type of pro- 
nunciation of modern French, firstly, that vowel and consonant are linguistic 
classes which are best distinguished on the basis of phoneme distribution and, 
secondly, that in phonology the syllable is best considered as a structural unit 
in terms of which vowel and consonant combinability within a given language 
can be most economically stated. 


In phonology, as in so many other fields of human endeavour, the 
ever-present difficulty is that of defining basic concepts. Such is 
particularly the case with vowel, consonant and syllable for which 
units many and varied definitions have been put forward. Some for 
example regard the syllable as a unit of accent placement: thus, for 
Hjelmslev, the syllable is a chain of expression including one and only 
one accent), with vowel and consonant as units derived from the 
syllable, the one being its central constituent and the other its margin- 
al constituent. For others the syllable is a phonetic acoustic entity: 
thus Jones 2), who describes it as a sound or sequence of sounds con- 
taining only one peak of prominence, this peak being determined on 
a purely subjective basis. The same author delineates his vowel and 
consonant by utilizing acoustic physiological criteria *), and this inde- 
pendently of the syllable, though the correlation of vowel and conso- 
nant with syllabics is given*). These two approaches, though illus- 
trating quite clearly the great diversity of outlook on vowel, consonant 


1) Louis Hjelmslev: The syllable as a structural unit, Proceedings of the 
Third International Congress of Phonetic Sciences, Ghent 1935, pp. 266—272. 
See also by the same author: Accent, Intonation, Quantité, Studi Baltici, VI, 
1937, p. 19. Die Beziehungen der Phonetik zur Sprachwissenschajt, Archiv fir 
vergleichende Phonetik, II, Heft 2. 

2) D. Jones: An Outline of English Phonetics, Leipzig 1949, Chap.XII, pp. 
54—59. 

8) Op. cit., Chap. VI, pp. 23—25. 

4) Op. cit., p. 55: The syllabic sound of a syllable is generally a vowel, but 
consonants may also be syllabic. 
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and syllable, have at the same time, it seems to us, one very important 
element in common: they both deal with syllabics rather than syllables. 
Thus whether we adopt the one view or the other, we are able to ascer- 
tain only the number of syllables in any given sequence of phonemes; in 
neither case can we determine the precise limits of each syllable in a 
polysyllabic sequence of phonemes *). The main purpose of this paper 
is therefore to suggest an alternative approach which will allow us to 
define the syllable in such a way that the drawing of syllable bounda- 
ries becomes possible. 

We shall, however, first seek to put forward, with special reference 
to modern French *), a methodology whereby vowel and consonant 
can be established as unit classes distinct by reason of their markedly 
different distribution. This method of differentiation between vowel 
and consonant perhaps owes its first inspiration to the statement by 
Bloomfield that phonology defines each phoneme by its role in the 
structure of speech forms *). Bloomfield showed that in English no two 
phonemes have all their contexts in common and thus that each 
phoneme can be described by reference to the contexts in which it is 
found. Other authorities too envisage a similar type of analysis: 
thus Pike who suggests that vowels and consonants are classes of 
sound units whose distribution in speech forms differs widely ®); thus 
also Hjelmslev who believes that in a language which has neither 
accents nor words consisting of one minimal constituent unit °) 77 
would sometimes be possible to distinguish two types of constituents by 
studying their mutual government). From this basic idea of Bloom- 


5) Jones (op. cit., p. 54) in fact states as much. 

6) The basic principles of this methodology have already been successfully 
applied to the Received Southern British dialect of English by our colleagues, 
J. D. O’Connor and J. L. M. Trim, in their paper Vowel, Consonant and Syllable, 
A Phonological Definition, Worp, Vol. 9, No. 2, August 1953. 

*) Language: 8.8. 

8) K. L. Pike: Phonemics, University of Michigan Publications, Linguistics 
III, Ann Arbor 1947, pp. 60, 235, 254. 

®) For Hjelmslev there are two main ways of determining vowel and conso- 
nant classes; firstly in languages which have accents and therefore syllables, 
by their function within the syllable (that is, vowel central and consonant 
marginal); secondly, in languages without accents and therefore without 
syllables, by the occurrence of monosyllabic words of one phoneme, this latter 
being identified as vocalic since it must be central. 

So) METOG ordeal. CPs. pier! 


, 
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field’s but a small step is needed to the hypothesis that a systematic 
comparison of all phonemes in a particular language, each with the 
other, context for context, might yield a division of these phonemes 
into homogeneous groups, the members of each group having a criti- 
cally higher percentage of their contexts in common than they have 
with the members of any other group. In point of fact we shall find 
that when this procedure is applied to modern French such a com- 
parison affords us two very clearly differentiated classes of phoneme, 
corresponding quite closely to the traditional vowel and consonant 
groupings. Following the establishment of these two classes of pho- 
neme, we shall adduce our reasons for identifying one class as vocalic 
and the other as consonantal. Then we propose to show that the 
syllable in modern French can be simply and clearly defined in terms 
of vowel and consonant 14). It is our belief that the syllable 1s best 
regarded in phonology as a structural unit most economically expressing 
the combinatory latitudes of vowels and consonants within a given 
language 12). We shall thus endeavour firstly to determine, within the 
limits set by our assumptions !%) and by our methodology ™), the 
phoneme sequences permitted initially and finally in the word, and 
then to draw syllable boundaries internally in the word on the basis 
of these permitted sequences. 

We should perhaps at this point make clear the fundamental 
assumptions on which the whole of the ensuing analysis rests. 

Firstly we assume that by comparing a sufficient number of utter- 
ances we are able to abstract those free forms which are generally 
termed words. Our analysis is then on the word level. 

Secondly we assume that this process of abstraction will yield us 
only one free form for words like cheval and quatre, namely /feval/ 
and /katr/. Thus no account will be taken here of the forms /fval/ 
and /katro/. At first sight it may appear that this assumption is 
somewhat inconsistent with our first, since /fval/ and /katra/ are 


11) Though this reverses the Hjelmslev procedure, we shall, like Hjelmslev, 
ascribe to vowel and consonant respectively a central and a marginal function 
in the syllable. 

12) O’Connor and Trim: of. cit., p. 105. 

18) Especially our third assumption, see below. 

14) Our investigations, for reasons soon to be given, have been restricted to 
the first two and last two positions in the word. 
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sufficiently common on the utterance level to make it appear logical 
for us to abstract these, as well as /faval/ and /katr/, as free forms 
on the phonological level; and furthermore since our analysis, as we 
shall see, is to be based on the study of phoneme combinability in 
the first two and last two places in the word, the omission or inclusion 
of forms such as /fval/ and /katra/ is likely to have a material effect 
on our statistics, and hence, perhaps, on our conclusions. However, 
we feel that our decision to make this second assumption is justified 
by the following considerations: 

i) There is a fairly general consensus of opinion that /fval/ and 
/katra/ are forms demanded by particular phonetic contexts and 
therefore not free, and that /faval/ and /katr/ are the isolate, that 
is; treen forms *°) 

ii) The inclusion in our analysis of forms of the type /fval/ would 
necessitate a consideration of the 64 two-term initial consonant 
combinations which can arise as a result of the elision of /a/ from 
the second position in a word. Of these 64 combinations only 10 
occur in their own right, that is, in word forms in which no such 
elision of /a/ has taken place 16). Thus to admit /fval/ would entail 
the addition of 54 further initial two-term consonant combina- 
tions to the 50 which we shall later establish; thus simplicity and 
economy in our statement of consonant combinability initially in 
the syllable demand that we exclude from our analysis utterance 
forms arising by the elision of /a/ from the second position in a 
word. 

iii) In the case of words of the type cheval /a/ in the second position, 
as exemplified by the form /faval), has thus a clearly defined 
function on the phonological level. Most often, that is, in all but 
the 10 cases mentioned above, /a/ found in second position serves 


15) See, for example, Armstrong: The Phonetics of French, p. 270, where it 
is stated in connection with the pronunciation of words of the type quatre: 
“Such words do not come under the same category as those of the type.... 
(cheval, G.F.A.), for the form used in isolation, i.e., the normal form is not the 
/o/ form”. Thus for Armstrong, /foval/ is the isolate form, from which /9/ may 
in certain specific circumstances be elided. On the other hand, Armstrong clearly 
considers (p. 117) quatre as a word to the form of which /a/ may in equally well 
defined contexts be added. 

See also P. Passy: Abrégé de prononciation frangaise, Leipzig1906, pp. 11—12. 
18) The 10 combinations are: /pt, pn, pl, kr. bl, gn, fl, sp, sk, sn/. 
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to frustrate initial two-term consonant combinations not permitted 
in words the phonemic make-up of which never includes /a/ in 
second place. Furthermore detailed study reveals that the blurring 
of this phonological function of /a/ in the 10 exceptional cases is 
more apparent than real in all but two 1”). It appears to us logical 
that our analysis, which is after all a phonological one, should be 
based on those word forms in which this function of /a/ is appa- 
rent, namely forms of the type /foval). 

iv) The inclusion of forms of the type /katra/ would in fact be of 
advantage to us in that /a/ would thereby be even more clearly 
shown to be a member of our vowel category, the reason being 
that the gaps in the distribution of final /a/ would then be filled 1). 
However we are prepared to forego this advantage; we feel that 
/fval/ and /katra/ are in a manner of speaking comparable terms 
and that the rejection of the former as a free form (for reasons 
which we have just given) ought necessarily to entail the rejection 
of the latter. 

Thirdly we assume that the beginning of any word coincides with 
the beginning of a syllable and that similarly the end of any word 
marks the end of a syllable. Thus we shall be able to study the possi- 
bilities of phoneme combination initially and finally in the syllable 
by studying the phoneme sequences found initially and finally 
in the word. The internal syllable divisions in polysyllabic words can 
then subsequently be interpreted in the light of these phoneme 
sequences 1%). 


17) /pl/ and /sk/. Numerous word forms are found with these initial sequences, 
sequences sometimes arrived at by the elision of /9/, as in pelouse /pluz/ and 
secouey /skwe/, and sometimes occurring in their own right, as in plancher 
/plafe/ and scandale /skddal/. The remaining 8 combinations are very infrequent 
either in elision word forms or non-elision word forms or both. 

18) Thus for example, /a/ could be found finally after /p/ in écharpe, giving a 
final group /-pe/ which does not otherwise occur. 

19) Jerzy Kurylowicz, in his Contribution a la théorie de la syllabe (Bulletin 
de la société polonaise de linguistique, Fascicule VIII, 1948) likewise attempts 
syllable division on these lines, though of course his method, assuming and 
not establishing vowel and consonant categories, is very different from ours. 
From our point of view, this article is especially interesting in that it shows 
that in the classical languages the internal syllable boundary sometimes cannot 
be drawn at all on the basis of word beginnings and ends, since any division 

i 
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Finally we assume that it is possible by some method of commuta- 
tion to determine in any given language a complete repertory of 
linguistic units to which, for convenience and without implying any 
specific interpretation of the term, we propose to apply the term 
phoneme. Words can then be broken down into phonemes, each word 
constituting a particular and, exception made for homonyms, unique 
phoneme sequence. For the purposes of this paper, therefore, we have 
assumed in the first instance that commutative methods yield us the 
following list of phonemes in modern French: 

fiecaxvouyg@eaeds @/ 
(pitiki bedi gémint pelureii ves cap eaawayy 
This list is substantially that used by Passy *°), by Armstrong ”%) 
and by Coustenoble 2). We have however thought fit to exclude 
/a/ 28) which all these authors retain, simply because we believe it 
an increasing tendency in modern French pronunciation to make little 
or no qualitative difference between, for example, patte and pate *4). 
With the exception of this telescoping of /a/ and /a/ the pronuncia- 
tion upon which our researches have been based is that given by 
Passy 7°) and described by Armstrong 2"). Thus, for example, we have 


would create a sequence or sequences of phonemes never found initially or 
finally in words; this difficulty we have not experienced in modern French, 
but O’Connor and Trim note the same problem in Received Southern British 
English where the sequence /-ngw-/ in words such as language cannot be inter- 
preted in terms of sequences permitted initially and finally in words. The 
other difficulty to which Kurylowicz draws attention, namely that of cases, 
affording more than one possible internal syllable division, we also have expe- 
rienced, but, unlike Kurylowicz, we have tried to resolve the problem on the 
basis of statistical probabilities. 

20) H. Michaelis and P. Passy: Dictionnaire phonétique de la langue fran- 
gaise. 

21) Lilias E. Armstrong: The Phonetics of French, London 1932. 

#2) H. N. Coustenoble and L. E. Armstrong: Studies in French Intonation, 
Cambridge, 1934. 

*3) Since the major part of the work on this paper was completed, we have 
examined the position which would have arisen had we differentiated between 
/a/ and /a/. We find that our conclusions would have been in no way affected 
and that /a/ would have turned out to have combinatory latitudes very similar 
to those of the phonemes which we shall subsequently identify as vowels, that 
IS say Le C/meLe: 

*4) We are aware that many, perhaps most, speakers do still distinguish 
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adopted in the first instance at any rate their distribution of /j, w, 
y/ °); later, as a result of our statistical analysis we shall have occa- 
sion to return to the distribution of these three units, and to make 
certain emendations to our list. 

Before proceeding further we must emphatically state that at no 
time are we concerned with the merits (or demerits), phonemically 
speaking, of the inventory we have just given. We fully realise that, 
as in the case of other languages, many differing phonemic analyses 
have been or could be made of modern French, depending on the 
pronunciation considered and on the criteria of analysis adopted. 
For ourselves we have simply assumed one particular phoneme list, 
derived from one particular type of French pronunciation, and applied 
our methodology to it. Nonetheless we are confident that equally 
satisfactory results could have been achieved had we taken some. 
other pronunciation or chosen some other phoneme inventory. 


VOWEL AND CONSONANT 


The first step in our procedure is to make a complete list of all the 
two-term phoneme combinations occurring initially and finally in 
words. In compiling this list, we have to bear in mind two very im- 
portant factors. Firstly we must allow no consideration of vowel or 
consonant, syllabic or non-syllabic to influence its compilation. 
Secondly, we are at all times concerned with the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of any particular two-term phoneme sequence; the fact 
that certain of these sequences are found more frequently than others 
is irrelevant to our investigation. For the sake of convenience we shall 
refer to the two terms of a word-initial combination as Inztzal and 
Post-Initial; likewise the terms of a word-final combination will be 
known as Pre-Final and Final. Here the question arises as to why 
we limit our research to the first two and last two positions in the 
word; a study of all positions in the word would surely give a much 
more complete picture of phoneme distribution and combinability. 
There are two very good reasons for restricting our task in this way. 
words such as these but chiefly by vowel quantity. Such distinctions however 
lie outside the scope of this paper, no account here being taken of prosodic 


features. 
25) Armstrong: op. cit., Pp. 127— 130. 
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Firstly such a restriction allows us to cover all possible combinations; 
the consideration of all places in the word would be physically diffi- 
cult to handle, if not impossibly so, and in any case would force us 
to work with a sampling of the available words only, with obvious 
risks to the accuracy of our analysis. Secondly, since our main thesis 
is that the syllable is a unit which most economically expresses the 
scope of phoneme combinability, then clearly there will occur at: 
syllable junctions sequences of phonemes not permitted within the 
syllable; and it is equally clear that the more places that we take 
into account in the word the greater is the risk of including in the 
analysis combinations which in fact overlap syllable boundaries *). 
A further point to note in connection with the two-term sequences 
is that throughout our investigation we are concerned only with the 
relations between initial and post-initial on the one hand and between 
pre-final and final on the other. The relations between post-initial 
and any following position and between pre-final and any preceding 
position are not considered. 

In making up the list of words, illustrating the various two-term 
phoneme combinations, we have been guided in the main by the 
principle that common words affording rare sequences must be in- 
cluded whereas uncommon words exemplifying rare sequences can 
reasonably be omitted; thus the final /rz/ of guatorze is retained but 
the initial /kn/ of knowt is not included. On this basis we have thought 
fit to exclude from our analysis learned and scientific words and 
borrowed foreign words such as smoking, this latter being the only 


6) In spite of these two difficulties, it may sometimes be necessary to con- 
sider a third position initially and finally in the word. In modern Greek, for 
example, a study of phoneme combinability in the first and last two positions — 
in words fails to throw up any clearly defined phoneme classes, for the very 
good reason that most of the phonemes traditionally identified as consonantal 
are never found finally; only /n/ and /s/ so occur and even their distribution 
has many gaps. Though our investigations are not yet complete, it seems 
fairly certain that an extension of our methodology to include post-post-initial 
and pyre-pre-final positions will yield much more satisfactory results. As a 
point of general theory it must be stated that vowel and consonant groupings 
can be established by studying phoneme combinability in the first and last 
two places in the word only when the distribution of phonemes in reasonably 


even, that is, when the greater majority of the phonemes are found in all four 
positions. 
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example we have been able to find of the initial combination /sm/. 
Other types of words which have been deliberately passed over are 
proper names, slang and interjections. A study of such words would 
undoubtedly furnish us with additional combinations — thus the final 
/13/ of belge and the initial /zy/ of zut — but it seems certain that, were 
they to be included in our list, our results would not be materially 
altered. It is probable also that in our researches we have overlooked 
some acceptable words; we are confident however that if any such are 
brought to our attention not only will they not invalidate any of our 
conclusions but also that they will confirm us in our findings. The 
maximum number of possible two-term initial and final combinations 
is of the order of 35 & 35 = 1225, 35 being the number of phonemes 
in our assumed phoneme list. Obviously enough the total of combina- 
tions actually occurring is much smaller, 490 being found initially 
and 473 finally. 

With our word list complete, we then procede to compare every 
phoneme with every other phoneme in the four positions, initial, 
post-initial, pre-final and final, so that we can determine the number 
of contexts which any two phonemes we have in common in each of 
the four relevant positions. It must be repeated that no account is 
taken of any position other than these four. Thus, for example, the 
words attendre and accabley show us that /t/ and /k/ have a post- 
initial context in common, since they are both preceded by /a/; the 
fact that /t/ in attendre is followed by /a/ and the /k/ in accabler by 
Ja/ is of no consequence. Similarly in the words ¢apis and cage these 
two same consonants share an initial context, both being followed by 
ja/. In this way we determine the total number of contexts common 
to any pair of phonemes in the four positions considered; the results 
are shown in Tables 1 to 4. A quick glance at these tables shows us in 
embryo two distinct groups of phonemes, the members of one group 
sharing distributional characteristics not exhibited by the members 
of the second group. Thus in the initial position (Table 1) we find that 
ji/, having a total of 19 occurrences, has 16 contexts in common with 
je/, 18 with /a/, 14 with /u/ and 16 with /a/, whereas it shares but 4 
of its contexts with /t/, 3 with /n/, 0 with /p/ and 3 with /w/. From 
this we could form the working hypothesis that in the initial position 
fap fel, fal, /u/ and /a/ form a group, the combinatory characteristics 
of which are not exhibited by /t/, /n/, /n/, or /w/. Of course in other 
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positions such alignments of phonemes vary. We should not therefore 
be surprised to find in the post-initial position that /i/, now occurring 
20 times, has 19 contexts in common with /e/ and /a/, 16 with /u/ 
and /d/, 5 with /t/ and /n/, 2 with /p/ and 15 with /w/; the grouping 
now suggested is /i/, /e/, /a/, /u/, /4/ and /w/ on the one hand and 
/t/, /n/ and /p/ on the other, the significant fact being the change 
of group on the part of /w/. We shall have reason to return to this 
difference of distribution shown by /w/ initially and post-initially. 

First however we can get a more comprehensive picture of the 
general combinability of each phoneme in all the positions investi- 
gated by conflating the results which we have obtained for each 
individual position; but since the total number of occurrences of 
each phoneme varies considerably, from 11 for /@&/ to 89 for /i/, a 
simple addition does not by itself allow us readily to assess the simila- 
rities and differences of distribution exhibited by any two phonemes. 
We find for example that /i/ has 47 contexts in common with /r/ and 37 
with /l/, but only 11 with /&/ and 23 each with /9/ and /g/.If no other 
factors are considered, then our phoneme groupings must be /i/, /r/ and 
/l/, and /@/, /a/ and /g/. But the maximum number of contexts which 
/i/ can share with /&/ for example is 11 since /&/ occurs only 11 
times; whereas /i/ and /r/ have a potential maximum of 79 common 
contexts, /r/ occurring 79 times. The combinability factor therefore 
of /i/ and /@/ is 100°% whilst that for /i/ and /r/ is down to 60%. On 
the same basis /i/ compared with /9/ scores 100%, /i/ with /l/ 51% 
and /i/ with /g/ 43% ; the suggested alignment is now /i 9 @&/ and /rl g/. 
Obviously then, when interpreting the results of adding together the 
figures given in Tables 1 to 4, we must bear in mind two constantly 
varying numbers, namely (a) the total number of contexts shared by 
any two given phonemes and (b) the total number of occurrences of 
the less widely distributed phoneme of the pair being compared. It 
would be of considerable advantage to be able to compare any two 
phonemes without reference to the number of occurrences of either. 
This can be done quite satisfactorily by expressing (a) above as a 
percentage of (b) above. The results of this operation are shown in 
Table 5. In this table, the highest percentages are concentrated, in 
the main, in the two blocs labelled A and B, whilst those in bloc C 
are, with few exceptions, considerably lower. It is then clear that 
generally speaking any phoneme of bloc A has combinatory latitudes 
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similar to those of any other bloc A member; and a similar conclusion 
can be reached for bloc B. The significantly lower percentages in 
bloc C indicate in no uncertain fashion the marked difference in 
distribution that exists between any bloc A phoneme and any bloc B 
phoneme. The percentages in these three blocs can be classified in 
the following way: 


Percentage Bloc A Bloc B Bloc C 
OU ceualt OS ye es ee 47 62 2 
“Cage SAORI ae me ana cod Petey cae 28 61 3 
PE RGU MME a, eis SR 14 20 6 
SD cok OS OR a ae ee oe 10 12 11 
NE USE ae eye aaa 4 17 By 
VAS TSR NS) 8 ie ee ae a 2 18 251 


On the basis of these figures we must endeavour to decide the 
crucial percentage for the combinability factor, knowing that any 
results below that percentage in blocs A and B and any above that 
same percentage in bloc C will have then to be regarded as anomalous. 
Since we have at least two percentages in each range in each bloc, 
it is obvious that no matter where we draw the line, a certain number 
of anomalies are bound to arise; so the precise percentage which we 
take to be our combinability factor must be that which yields us the 
fewest overall irregularities. If 50% is adopted, we have 20 percentages 
below that figure in blocs A and B and 49 above that same figure 
in bloc C, making 69 anomalies in all. At 60% the corresponding 
results are 41 in blocs A and B and 22 in bloc C, a total of 63. Now 
all the percentages in bloc B below 60 arise in comparisons involving 
either /j/, /w/ or /y/, three units which we shall see constitute for us 
a special problem. If therefore we disregard for the moment these 
bloc B percentages below 60, the anomalies still outstanding with 
50% as our dividing line is of the order 69 — 18 = 51, whilst the 
comparable result at 60% is 63 — 35 = 28. Clearly then it is very 
advantageous to set up 60% as the combinability factor; any figure 
higher than this would certainly have the effect of reducing the 
anomalies in bloc C, but by less than the corresponding increase in 
blocs A and B. Accordingly in Tables 1 to 4 figures representing 60% 
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or more have been set down in bold type; and likewise with per- 
centages of 60 plus in Table 5. In this way our two groups of phonemes 
are shown to be fairly well defined in Tables 1 to 4, but much more 
self-contained in Table 5. It now remains for us to look more closely 
at the 63 anomalies. 

The following extract from Table 5 shows at a glance the anomalies 
present in bloc A: 
al Joe [af [a] [8/ 
[sy 36 

/o/ 58 
/ce/ oe ewes Oe we 4 e, 


Of the six phonemes involved, four have defective distributions: 
/2/ does not occur finally; /¢/ is very infrequent in the pre-final posi- 
tion; /ce/ is not found finally and /a/ is absent both from the initial 
and pre-final positions. It will be noted that all the comparisons of 
phonemes shown in the above extract involve at least one of these 
four. If we now study these pairs only in the positions where effective 
comparison is possible 2’), that is, in the positions where both are 
found, and on this basis determine the percentage of contexts which 
any of these pairs have in common, we discover that the comparison 
/o-@/ yields 93%, /2-@/ 100%, /ce-a/ 80% and /ce-&/ 50%, the two 
remaining comparisons resulting in unchanged figures. An added com- 
plication in all these cases is the fact that /ce/, /a/ and /@/ have rela- 
tively few occurrences, namely 26, 23 and 11 respectively; and as a 
point of general theory, we must bear in mind that, when two phonemes 
of low total occurrence are compared, there is a very great risk of 
purely random gaps in the overall pattern due to the chance failure 
of the contexts in which they occur to coincide in more than a few 
cases. There can be no doubt that this factor causes the percentages 
scored by the comparisons /@—ce/, /ce—3/, and /ce-&/ to remain below 
our minimum of 60%, even after allowance has been made for the 
defective distribution of /ce/. 


#7) At this point our main concern, it must be emphasized, is to show that 
in spite of their anomalies all the units involved have, distributionally speaking, 
much more in common with the established bloc A units than with the established 
bloc B members. If however we were seeking to set up sub-categories within 
our main groupings, the defective distributions of /9/, /oe/, and /2/ would obviously 
place them outside the sub-category including /i/ and /a/ for example. 
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Turning to the anomalies in bloc B of Table 5, we see that they 
all involve one of the three units /j, w, y/. Furthermore all the per- 
centages in this bloc between 60 and 70 (that is to say, relatively 
low compared with the general level in this bloc) are likewise associa- 
ted with these units. These two considerations, together with the 
fact that 17 of the 22 percentages of 60 and above in bloc C are found 
in /j, w, y/ relations, make it plain that these three units constitute 
a special problem which we shall have to study separately. 

The anomalies in bloc C are of course the percentages of 60 or more 
yielded by the comparison of an established bloc A member with an 
established bloc B member. Exception made of those in which /j, 
w, y/ are concerned, they are few in number and all involve either 
/n/ or /r/. The following is the relevant extract from Table 5: 


In| I] 
Hee 62 6G 
ee 
/a/ 66 
vie Ol 


In the case of /p/ we are again dealing with a phoneme of very 
limited distribution, only 18 occurrences in all and none initially *%). 
We can thus regard its rather high percentages of common contexts 
with /i/, /e/ and /y/ as purely random results. The discrepancies in 
which /r/ figures cannot be so explained. However /r-i/ achieves 
but a bare 60% and /r-a/ obtains very little more; if we compare 
these figures with the average percentage which /r/ scores with all 
other established members of bloc B, namely 83%, /r/ clearly has 
closer affinities with bloc B than with bloc A. 

We must now return to the larger and more complicated problem 
of /j, w, y/ 9). A study of Table 5 shows that, if these units are con- 
sidered as basic to our assumed phoneme inventory, then they cannot 
be convincingly assigned either to bloc A or to bloc B; in other words 
their combinatory latitudes resemble to varying degrees those of some 
members of both blocs. There would however be no problem if we 


28) Likewise this non-occurrence of /fi/ initially would establish /fi/ as a 
distributional sub-category of the main grouping (bloc B). 

29) In what follows the distribution of these units is that given by Passy and 
by Armstrong. 
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could show these units to be conditioned variants of /i/, /u/ and /y/ 
respectively, since they could then be entirely omitted from our 
phoneme list. 

Let us examine this possibility first in the case of /w/ by comparing 
its distribution with that of /u/. The following are the initial and final 
combinations in which /w/ occurs to the exclusion of /u/; A indicates 
established member of bloc A and B established member of bloc B: 


Initial wA: out ouest oindre etc. 
Initial BwA: fowir tort nouons etc. 
Final ABwA: échouons etc. 


Since /u/ is never found in these contexts, /w/, being in comple- 
mentary distribution with /u/, can thus far be taken as a conditioned 
variant of that phoneme. This telescoping of /u/ and /w/ is however 
rendered difficult by the two following contexts in which /u/ can 
participate as well as /w/: 


with /u/: trowa clouer prouesse etc. 
with /w/: trots clottre groin etc. 
with /u/: afflouant etc. 

with /w/: accroit etc. 


Initial BB-A 
Final BB-A | 


It would then seem at first glance that to consider /w/ as a con- 
ditioned variant of /u/ is an untenable thesis, all the more so as there 
is an apparent phonemic opposition between them in the pair troua 
and trois *°). If however we examine these two contexts in more 
detail, we soon discover that /u/ and /w/ are both equally possible 
only when the bloc A member concerned is /a/ or /é/; any other unit 
of this bloc occurring in these sequences automatically excludes the 
possibility of /w/. Instances of initial and final BBwa are plentiful, 
but the only example on the word level which has been discovered of 
/e/ in the fourth place in such sequences is gvoin, and this word has 
an alternative pronunciation with /u/. The suggestion here arises 
that we might simplify our statement still further by regarding groin 
as an exceptional word or by disregarding the pronunciation with 
/w/; such a procedure would allow us to say that /u/ and /w/ are 
both possible in the contexts initial and final BB-A only when A 


8°) i.e. /trua/ and /trwa/, no account of course being taken here of the possible 
difference in quality of the final unit. 
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is represented by /a/. However a study of the sequence final BBwe 
in contexts spread over more than one word reveals that this sequence 
behaves in the same way as final BBwa, since /w/ remains; thus 
dix-sept points /di set pwe/. It is significant that in this type of context 
no other member of bloc A in the fourth place permits /w/ in the third 
if two members of bloc B precede; thus elle nouait has /u/, though 
/w/ is possible in nouait in other contexts, for example when Jean 
precedes it. To summarise our analysis so far, it appears that 
(i) /u/ and /w/ are in complementary distribution except when prece- 
ded by two bloc B units and followed by /a/ or /e/. But for that, 
/u/ and /w/ could be considered as the same phonological unit. 

(ii) the sequences /wa/ and /we/ have all the appearances of close-knit 
compound units, equal in status to any established member of 
bloc A. This is strongly suggested by the manner in which /w/ 
remains stable in the contexts final BB—a and final BB-€; the 
sequences /w/ plus any other member of bloc A — for example 
/we/ in nowait — do not display this unity. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this analysis are inescapable. 
We must set up two new units /wa/ and /we/, consider all other occur- 
rences of /w/ as conditioned variants of /u/, and remove /w/ as a 
separate unit from our phoneme inventory. 

One minor difficulty does however seem to arise from this proce- 
dure. In compiling our word list exemplifying initial and final two- 
term phoneme combinations, how are we to treat words such as roua 
and jowa which can have /u/ or /w/ according to context? Are we to 
consider joua as /3wa/, namely two units. or as /3ua/, three units? 
In point of fact no problem is here involved. We have already pointed 
out that our concern in this approach to vowel, consonant and syllable 
is always with the occurrence or non-occurrence and not with the 
frequency of occurrence of any particular two-term phoneme sequence, 
initial or final in a word. At this stage in our analysis we can freely 
admit both forms since in so doing we do not create extra phoneme 
combinations. If we take jowa as /3wa/ we have two relevant combi- 
nations: initial /3/ plus post-initial /wa/ on the one hand and pre- 
final /3/ plus final /wa/ on the other. But these combinations can 
equally well be illustrated by the word joie which is never to be 
analysed as /3ua/*). If we treat jowa as /3ua/ the two combinations 


81) It is clear that the difference between, on the one hand, a word like 
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thus arising are initial /3/ plus post-initial /u/ and pre-final /u/ plus 
final /a/; these too can be otherwise exemplified, by words like jour 
/zur/ and affloua /aflua/ respectively. 

We must now see whether by adopting similar methods we can 
conclude that /y/ is a conditioned variant of /y/ and that as such 
it can be deleted from our phoneme list. The following are the initial 
and final combinations in which /y/ occurs to the exclusion of /y/: 


Initial yA: huit huée huard etc. 
Initial ByA: buisson muer muette nuance etc. 
Final AByA: celui saluer continua etc. 


Since /y/ is never found in these contexts /y/ and /y/ are so far in 
complementary distribution. But again we run into difficulties with 
the remaining contexts in which /y/ is found. In the initial sequence 
BB-A both /y/ and /y/ occur, for example cruel /kryel/ and druide 
/dryid/. Similarly in the same sequence finally both are possible: 
effectuer has /y/ and fruit has /y/. However a detailed study of words 
presenting initially or finally either of these two sequences BByA 
and BByA reveals that if /y/ is present, A must be represented by 
/i/ and that if /y/ is used A can never be /i/. We are therefore able to 
draw conclusions for /y/ similar to those which we arrived at for /w/: 
/y/ and /y/ being in complementary distribution but for the combi- 
nation /yi/, we shall procede to add to our phoneme list a further 
close-knit compound unit /yi/, comparable with /wa/ and /wé/ and 
to delete /y/ from our list as a separate unit, considering all other 
occurrences of /y/ as conditioned variants of /y/ **). 

With /j/ we have a far more stubborn problem. In view of our 
treatment of /w/ as a conditioned variant of /u/, except in combi- 


joie which is analysable only as a combination involving /wa/, and, on the 
other, a word such as joua which according to context sometimes takes /wa/ and 
sometimes a sequence of /u/ and /a/ could be readily explained on a morphemic 
or historical basis. We have however studiously avoided any reference to such 
criteria, useful and conclusive though they would have been. Our firm belief is 
that any one linguistic analysis should be carried out on one level only. Thus to 
establish these two close-knit compound units /wa/ and /wé/ we have utilised 
only criteria consistent with the synchronic phonological approach on which 
the whole of our analysis is based. 

82) As with /wa/ and /wé/ we could find excellent morphemic and historical 
evidence to substantiate our conclusions. 
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nation with /a/ and /é/, we must obviously regard oui as /ui/. /j/ 
cannot therefore be considered as a conditioned variant of /i/, since 
we now have a phonemic opposition between oui and houille /uj/. 
/j/ must then remain as a separate phoneme in our inventory, which 
now reads 
18676, a 0-0-0 ys «eoat45 & yi wa we 
Detekwoncreeme: nine | or tivise Zales) j 


This amended list is now used to establish all the phoneme combi- 
nations actually occurring in the initial and post-initial positions on 
the one hand, and in the pre-final and final positions on the other. 
The results of comparing every phoneme with every other phoneme, 
in respect of common contexts in each of these four positions, are 
shown in Tables 6 to 9. Table 10 converts the total number of contexts 
which any two phonemes have in common in all four positions, into 
a percentage of the total number of occurrences of the less widely 
distributed phoneme of the pair being compared. Once again all 
percentages of 60 or above have been set in heavy type %3), and once 
again our phonemes show up in two clearly defined groups, blocs 
A and B. A comparison of Tables 5 and 10 indicates that with our 
revised phoneme list blocs A and B, especially the latter, are now 
much more homogeneous and the discrepancies in bloc C are far 
fewer 3%). We must now try to account for the irregularities in these 
three blocs. 


33) Analysis of percentages in blocs A, B and C, Table ro. 


Percentage Bloc A Bloc B Bloc C 
91—100 76 62 0 
81— 90 35 60 ) 
71— 80 21 16 0 
60— 70 13 7 5 
50— 59 4 8 18 

Below 50 4 ) 301 


Two important points are brought out by these figures: 
a) 60% must still be regarded as the crucial figure for the combinability 
factor. Out of 630 percentages only 21 present anomalies, 8 below 60% 
in each of blocs A and B, and 5 above 60% in bloc C. 
b) Our revised phoneme list yields better results than the original one. The 
former affords only 21 anomalous results out of a total of 630, whilst the 
comparable figures for the latter list are 63 and 595. 
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The following extract from Table 10 gives the anomalies still out- 
standing in bloc A: 

[of [ef fa} [e/ fyif we! 

(Oph 36 48 

/ce/ D2. 04. 1G Umrao 


Of these relationships five have already been discussed, since they 
appeared as anomalous also in our first analysis based on the original 
phoneme list; they are /9/ with /o/ and /@/, and /ce/ with /9/, /3/ 
and /&/. In the case of /o-wé/ and /ce—wé/ the low percentages arise 
because of the absence of both /9/ and /ce/ from the final position; 
if we leave out of account the figures for that position, /o—-wé/ scores 
100% and /ce-we/ 72%. If it is accorded the same treatment, the 
remaining comparison /ce—yi/ has its percentage in no way altered. 
It is noteworthy however that this percentage is barely below our 
crucial minimum and in any case both /ce/ and /yi/ are clearly shown 
to have combinatory latitudes more similar to those of bloc A members 
than to those of bloc B units. 

The irregularities in bloc B all concern /j/ and since some of those 
occurring in bloc C also involve this unit, it will be better to study 
the problem of /j/ later and as a whole. 

If we exclude for the moment those in which /j/ participates, the 
only anomalous comparisons presented by bloc C are /p—e/ 65% and 
/r-wa/ 60%. The former we have already had occasion to look into and 
can be regarded as a random result. The latter comparison achieves its 
relatively high percentage by virtue of the large number of contexts 
shared by these two units in the pre-final position. However this 
percentage is appreciably smaller than the average 849% which /r/ 
produces with all other bloc B units, and Table 10 leaves us in no 
doubt that, exception made of this one result, /wa/ is distributed 
comparably with bloc A members. 

There remains the question of /j/. From Table 10 the following 
points seem to indicate that /j/ belongs to bloc B rather than bloc A: 

(i) Of the eighteen confirmed units in bloc A, only three, namely 
/e/, /y/ and /a/, share more than 60% of their contexts with /j/. On the 
other hand no fewer than nine of the established participants in 
bloc B have more than our critical minimum percentage of contexts 
in common with /j/. 
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(ii) All eight anomalous percentages obtained by comparing /j/ 
with confirmed bloc B units lie between 55% and 60%, at most, then, 
a mere 5% below the minimum; on the other hand, with the exception 
of three percentages of 60 and over, mentioned in (i) above, only in 
one comparison of /j/ with confirmed bloc A members is the figure 
of 55% achieved. In fact considerably more than half of such com- 
parisons yield percentages of the order of 40 and below. 

(iii) The average percentage scored by comparing /j/ with all bloc 
B units is 62, but the figure for a similar comparison with all bloc A 
phonemes is no higher than 42%. 

An analysis of the initial and final phoneme sequences in which 
/j/ is found confirms us in the view that this unit must be taken as 
belonging to bloc B; the following are the sequences which actually 
occur, A indicating confirmed bloc A unit and B confirmed bloc B 
unit: 


Initial Final 

(i) BJA pied espion 
(ii) BAj payer broualle 
(iii) jAB hiatus asstette 
(iv) AjA atllade payons 
(v) ABj étiez 

(vi) AjB oewlleton 
(vii) jBA feurlleton 


If we now postulate /j/ as belonging to bloc B, these sequences 
now become: 


Initial Final 
(i) BBA common (e.g. branche) common (e.g. vespecter) 
= a common (e.g. pzpe) common (e.g. village) 
(iv) ABA common (e.g. amical) common (e.g. vendu) 
es aae common (e.g. aptitude) 
(vii) BBA common (e.g. vespecter) 


If on the other hand we take /j/ to be a bloc A phoneme, these 
same sequences now become: 
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Initial Final 
. Bee not common (e.g. cohérent) not common (e.g. créé) 
(iii) AAB not common (e.g. hair) not common (e.g. 7déal) 
(iv) AAA NoT FOUND NoT FOUND 
(v) ABA common (e.g. amical) 
(vi) AAB not common (e.g. hair) 


(vii) ABA common (e.g. vendu) 


If we compare these results, the simpler overall picture emerges 
when /j/ is considered as a bloc B unit: the six initial and the five 
final three-term sequences in which /j/ participates are all common 
in the phonological system of French. When however /j/ is taken to 
be a bloc A unit only one each of the resulting three-term initial and 
final sequences are common. But the most significant feature of the 
foregoing analysis is that /j/ like all bloc B units does occur both in 
the word-initial and word-final context A-A, whereas units of bloc 
_A are never found in this context: compare sequence (iv) above. 

We have now arrived at the stage of having established a repertory 
of combining units in French, and of having divided them into two 
distinct classes, members of the same class exhibiting an overall 
similarity in distributional characteristics ; we have in fact distinguished 
two types of constituents by studying their mutual government }°). These 
two classes of free combining units correspond almost exactly to the 
traditional vowel-consonant division: our bloc A contains all the 
traditional vowels together with the three close-knit compound units 
/yi, wa, we/; our bloc B is made up of all the traditional consonants 
except /w/ and /y/ which have been eliminated as a result of the 
setting up of the three close-knit compounds. For this reason we 
propose henceforward to call bloc A members vowels (V) and bloc B 
members consonants (C), but we must emphasize that our use of 
these terms implies nothing of the phonetic connotations often as- 
sociated with them. 


SYLLABLE 


Before we attempt to delimit the syllable, there are two very 
pertinent questions which must be answered. In the first place is 
any advantage to be gained by creating a unit, such as the syllable, 
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which is to be of a higher order than vowel or consonant? Statistics 
obtained from our word lists #4) indicate conclusively that our answer 
must be an affirmative one: since the alternation of C and V (865 
occurrences) is so very much more frequent than the combined 
occurrences of CC and VV (151 occurrences), it cannot be doubted 
that a remarkable economy in the statement of word structure in 
modern French results if we do in fact set up a unit, the syllable, 
which may at one and the same time include both C and V. In the 
second place, granted this raison d’étre of the syllable, is there any 
evidence to show which of C and V should be regarded as its central 
constituent? Although as far as the exhaustiveness of our statement 
is concerned it is immaterial which we choose, the following consider- 
ations make it imperative that V be taken to fulfil that function: 

a) Since C units stand side by side more frequently than V units, 
91 as opposed to 60 occurrences *4), the structure of French words 
in terms of syllables is somewhat more economically expressed with 
V central. This rather meagre economy assumes far greater stature 
when it is realised that within the word CCC and CCCC are possible 
sequences *5) whereas sequences of more than two V units are not. 

b) Modern French affords us 13 examples of monophonemic words 
whose structure is exclusively V %*). Clearly each of these words is a 
monosyllable and equally clearly the sole phoneme constituent of 
each word must be central in its single syllable. 

With V clearly established as the central element of the syllable 
in French, it is obvious that the number of syllables in any word can 
be ascertained simply by counting the number of vowels which the 
word contains. What is more difficult is to draw the boundary between 
one syllable and the next in polysyllabic words. Now our view is that 


34) Total occurrences of the various types of initial and final two-term 


phoneme combinations: 


Type Initial Final 
CV 252 248 
VC 179 186 
CC 38 53 
VV 27 33 


35) Compare below in our statement of the possibilities of consonant oc- 
currence initially and finally in the syllable. 
36) e.g., a /a/, eau /o/, eu ly], etc. 
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the syllable is best regarded in phonology as a structural unit most 
economically expressing the combinatory latitudes of vowels and conso- 
nants within a given language 1*). We believe that in polysyllabic 
words there arise at syllable junctions phoneme sequences which do 
not otherwise occur; thus if we can in some way list the phoneme 
combinations which are known to be within one syllable, we shall at 
the same time be able quite often, if not in every case, to resolve 
the remaining sequences within the word into syllable-final sequence 
plus syllable-initial sequence; in other words, we shall be drawing a 
syllable boundary. This list of phoneme combinations, known not to 
extend over more than one syllable, can be readily obtained: a study 
of all the possibilities of consonant (that is, marginal unit) oc- 
currence 3”) before the first and after the last vowel in a word will 
allow us to state all the consonental sequences permitted respectively 
initially and finally in a syllable 8). Then the internal syllable divi- 
sion(s) of a polysyllabic word may quite often be determined un- 
ambiguously in terms of those permitted initial and final sequences. 
Theoretically we must envisage two types of phoneme sequence in 
which the syllable boundary cannot be thus established, namely those 
in which more than one division is possible, since none of several 
boundary placements gives rise to forbidden consonantal combina- 
tions, and those in which no division is possible, since any of several 
boundary placements gives rise to at least one forbidden consonantal 
sequence. Of the former type there are many examples in modern 
French; we propose to demonstrate that such cases of ambiguity can 
be conveniently interpreted on a simple statistical basis. Of the latter 
type no examples have been found. 

Possibilities of consonant occurrence initial in a syllable, that is, 
before the first vowel 

(a) Zero consonant: This is possible before all vowels except /9/. 

(b) Single consonant: All consonants with the exception of /p/ can 
occur as normal initial consonant units. 

(c) Two-term consonant combinations: The two-term consonant combi- 


87) Including zero consonant. 
88) It will be remembered that one of our basic assumptions is that the 


beginnings and ends of words coincide respectively with the beginnings and 
ends of syllables. 
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nations which are permitted show a surprisingly simple overall picture 
which the following points and diagram make clear: 

i) /p/, /z/, and /3/ are not found as members. 

ii) Each combination contains a normal initial either proceded by 
a pre-initial |s/ or followed by a post-initral /1/, /r/ or /}/. 


Pre-initial Normal Initial Post-initial 
|s/ All consonants /r/ follows /p b_ f/ 

before except /k  g/ 
[pt k/ Mes ms, fied vy) 
/\/ follows /p b= f/ 

/k gl 
/j/ follows /p b_ f/ 
td evs 

I(s)/ 


The combination /sj/ is capable of two interpretations it can be 
considered to consist either of a pre-initial plus an initial or of an 
initial plus a post-initial. 

iii) The following diagram shows most of the permitted two-term 
combinations. 


Fig. 1. 


Those combinations which are not given in this diagram or included 
in the foregoing statement are: 
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/ps/ eg. psaume /pt/ e.g. ptomaine 
/pn/ pneu /Ikxj/ kiosque 
/gn/ gnome /gi/ gusiorer 
/ft/ phiisie /sn/ snob 
/sf/ sphere |zv/ svelte 


It will be noted that not all of the words commencing with one or 
other of these combinations have any degree of currency and the vast 
majority of them are direct borrowings from other languages. 

(d) Three-term consonant combinations: Such combinations are 
possible only with normal initials /p t k/ which are both preceded 
by a pre-initial /s/ and followed by post-initial /1/ or /r/. In point of 
fact, of the six combinations which this analysis theoretically provides, 
only four are actually found: 


/spl/ e.g. spleen splénique splendide 
/str/ strident strette stratégie 
/sk1/ sclérotique 

/skr/ scribe scrofule scrupule 


Few of the words beginning with these combinations are in common 
use and many of them do not measure up to the requirements of our 
original word lists. If we omitted such words the number of three- 
term combinations could be reduced to three, since sclérotique is the 
only example which we have been able to discover of initial /skl/. 
It is also interesting to note the economy which is achieved by setting 
up the close-knit compound vowel units /yi/, /wa/ and /we/. Words 
of the type fruit, froid and groin are thereby analysable into the 
sequence CCV, thus eliminating the three-term consonant combi- 
nations which would otherwise have arisen. 


Possibilities of consonant occurrence final in a syllable, that is, after 
the last vowel 

(a) Zero consonant: This is possible after all vowel units except 
/o and /ce/. 

(b) Szngle consonant: All consonants may occur as normal final 
consonants. 

(c) Two-term consonant combinations : The two-term consonant combi- 
nations which are permitted finally do not present such a simple 
pattern as those which occur initially ; but nonetheless they are capable 
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of a considerably easier interpretation than the corresponding combi- 
nations in English °°). That this is so can no doubt be attributed to 
the lack of consonantal morphemic agglutination in French. The 
treatment which we are about to suggest is in many ways comparable 
with that which Bloomfield propounded for English *°); but our 
method differs from Bloomfield’s in this respect, that for us the 
nucleus of the two-term combination is the normal final. Each combi- 
nation is made up of a normal final either preceded by a pre-final 
/r/, /1/ or /s/ or followed by a fost-final /r/, /1/, /s/, /t/ or /m/. 


Prefinal Normal Final Post-final 
/t/ All consonants /r/ 
/l/ except /1/ 
/s/ It} /i/ /s/ 

/t/ 
/m/ 


/r/ considered pre-final before all other consonants except /j/. 
/1/ considered pre-final before /p k b d g ff v/. 

/s/ considered pre-final before /p k/. 

/r/ considered post-final after /p t k b d g f v/. 

/l/ considered post-final after /p k b g f/. 

/s/ considered post-final after /p k/. 

/t/ considered post-final after /p k f/. 

/m/ considered post-final after /t g z/. 


On this basis 46 of the 50 combinations actually occurring can be 
analysed either as pre-final plus normal final or as normal final plus 
post-final. The four remaining combinations, /It/, /Im/, /Is/, and /st/ 
are ambiguous; in their case both interpretations are equally possible. 
This picture of final two-term combinations presents a quite remark- 
able symmetry: /r/, /1/ and /s/ are well established both as pre-finals 
and post-finals and all except six of these combinations would be 
covered if /t/ and /m/ were omitted from the post-final class. /m/ 
appears in this category only to account for the following: 

(i) /gm/, occurring in a very few learned words such as énigme. 
(ii) /zm/, likewise found in a small number of learned words in -asme 
and also in the widely used but learned termination -zsme. 
(iii) /tm/, occurring in the word rythme only. 


39) O’Connor and Trim: op. cit. 40) Language: 8.4. 
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A case could then be made for the omission of /m/ from the post- 
final class: it functions in that position rarely, all of the words exempli- 
fying the final two-term combinations in which it occurs are learned 
and would not lie within the compass of our original word lists, and 
our statement would become correspondingly simpler by its omission. 
We feel however that this argument would have much more force 
if /t/ could be omitted as well, but quite obviously it cannot. We there- 
fore prefer our statement to be exhaustive and /t/ and /m/ to remain 
as post-finals. 

We now give in schematic form the permitted final two-term conso- 
nant combinations; for reasons of clarity we have not included the 
combinations /tm/, /ft/, /Is/ and /zm/. 


Fig. 2. 


(d) Three-term consonant combinations: Only twelve three-term — 
combinations have been found and in none of these does there occur 
a sequence not permitted in two-term combinations. The twelve 
combinations are: 


/rpr/ e.g. pourpre /Ikr/ e.g. sépulcre 


/rtr/ chartre /str/ semestre 
/rbr/ arbre /sk1/ muscle 
/rdr/ perdre /ktr/ spectre 
/rkl/ cercle /kst/ texte 


/\tr/ filtre /ptr/ sceptre 
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All of these combinations, with the exception of /ktr/, /kst/ and 
/ptr/, are readily analysable into pre-final plus normal final plus 
post-final on the basis of the system set out for two-term combi- 
nations. The three exceptional cases however present certain diffi- 
culties. We are obliged so far to regard the first member as a normal 
final and the second as a post-final, leaving the third as yet unac- 
counted for. One possible solution would be to create a post-post- 
final category consisting of /r/ and /t/. These combinations could then 
be categorised as sequences of normal final plus post-final plus post- 
post-final. The creation of this post-post-final class has been found 
necessary in an analysis of English *"), but from many points of view 
it seems unduly clumsy in French where its usefulness would be 
limited to the three combinations /ktr/, /kst/ and /ptr/, combinations 
whose total number of occurrences is extremely low. Furthermore to 
our list of ambiguous two-term consonant combinations would be 
added /tr/ and /rt/, since both could be treated either as pre-final plus 
normal final or as post-final plus post-post-final. An alternative solu- 
tion might be to include /p/ and /k/ in the pre-final category, thus 
allowing /ktr/, /kst/ and /ptr/ to be analysed in the same way as all 
the other final three-term combinations; but if this procedure were 
adopted a further six of the final two-term combinations, namely 
/pt/, /pl/, /ps/, /kt/, /kl/ and /ks/, would then be susceptible of two 
different interpretations. Neither of these two suggestions is then 
really fruitful, since neither brings about an overall simplicity or 
economy in our statement. It would seem therefore that the grouping 
of final consonants into pre-finals, normal finals and post-finals must 
stand, and that the combinations /ktr/, /kst/ and /ptr/, together with 
the only final four-term combination found, namely /kstr/ in ambi- 
dextre, must be regarded as anomalous. 

We have thus analysed and classified all the permitted initial and 
final consonantal sequences in a syllable, having studied them re- 
spectively initially and finally in the word *). We must now apply 
our findings to the polysyllabic word and attempt thereby the division 
between one syllable and the next within the word. Quite often this 
operation will present no difficulty and the syllable division will be 
readily and unambiguously determined. Thus in the word oignon the 
division clearly must come after the /n/ for these three reasons: 


41) O’Connor and Trim: op. cit. 
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i) Zero consonant is not permitted finally after /9/. 

ii) /n/ is not a permitted initial consonant. 

iii) /p/ is an established final. 

Similarly we must divide matelas as /mat + la/ because 

i) /tl/ is forbidden both initially and finally but 

ii) /t/ is a recognised final whilst /1/ is commonly initial. 

More frequently the dividing line appears to be indeterminate, in 
that it is capable of being drawn in more than one place. In amour 
for instance the syllables may be /am + ur/ or /a + mur): /a/ and 
/m/ are both good finals and /m/ and /u/ are likewise good initials. 
Similarly with histoire where the division can be /i + stwar/, /is + 
twar/ or /ist + war/. The types of sequences in which this kind of 
difficulty arises are VCV, VCCV, VCCCV and VCCCCV. If we proceed 
no further we must resign ourselves to the fact that syllable division 
in such two-syllabled sequences cannot be determined unless, as in 
the case of o1gnon and matelas, we have limiting factors in operation; 
and these limiting factors are more frequently inoperative than opera- 
tive. However we believe that a study of these sequences in terms of 
the frequency of occurrence of the various types of two-term combi- 
nation permitted initially and finally in a syllable will allow us to 
state which division is statistically the more or most probable. 


No. of occurrences 


Type Initial Final 
CV 252 248 
VC 179 186 
CC 38 53 
VV 27 33 
(V 13) 


In the sequence VCV two syllable divisions are theoretically possible, 
V+ CV and VC + V. If we interpret these in terms of the above 
table we find that 


V+ CV scores 13+ 252 = 265 
VC + V scores 186+ 13= 199 


The relative probability of dividing VCV as V + CV is then of the 
order 265 : 199, thus giving us /a + mur/ rather than /am + ur). The 
sequence VCCV we can divide in three ways, 
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V + CCV which scores 13+ 38= 51 
VC + CV which scores 186 + 252 = 438 
VCC + V which scores 53+ 13= 66 


The second of these three alternatives is therefore by far the most 
probable; hzstoive is then to taken as /is + twar/. In the sequence 
VCCCV we find four possible divisions, namely 


V + CCCV which scores 13+ 38= 51 
VC + CCV which scores 186+ 38 = 224 
VCC + CV which scores 53 + 252 = 305 
VCCC + V which scores 53+ 13= 66 


Thus /ast-++ro/ is the most probable division of the initial sequence 
of astrologie. The fourth troublesome sequence VCCCCV has five 
theoretical divisions but one of these, V + CCCCV, is not possible 
since no combination of four consonants is permitted initially in a 
syllable. The remaining divisions score 


VC+CCCV 186+ 38 = 224 
Vcc + CCV 53-+ 38= 91 
VCCC + CV 93 + 252 = 305 
VCCCC + V 53+ 13= 66 


VCCC + CV is then the most probable and the initial sequence of 
extraordinaire is best divided /ekst + ra/. 

We must emphasize that this statistical method may be applied 
only when the syllable division is otherwise indeterminate, that is, 
when the limiting factors do not operate. This method will have to 
be invoked much more frequently for the sequences VCV and VCCV 
than in the case of the other two, since single consonants and two- 
term consonant combinations permitted initially and finally in the 
syllable are considerably more numerous than three- and four-term 
consonant combinations found in initial and final positions. We realise 
that such treatment is statistically rather crude, but we are confident 
that the syllable divisions which we are thus able to make will be 
found most often to bear a fairly high degree of correlation with those 
arrived at in such cases by other means, whether phonological or 
phonetic. 
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Common ConTEXTs IN INITIAL PosiTION. 
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DEFINING THE NOMINATIVE 


Summary 


The ancient Indo-European nominative essentially expressed the mere 
nominal idea. It could be used either isolated, or complementary, or predica- 
tive. Very frequently the person or object ‘named’ by the nominative was the 
thema. The constructional variants do not affect the character of this category. 


The time-honoured definition of the nominative as the case of the 
subject is again repeated in some recent books on ancient Indo- 
European syntax: ‘“Wie in den tibrigen indogermanischen Sprachen 
war auch im Griechischen der Nominativ der Kasus des grammati- 
schen Subjekts im Verbalsatz, des Subjekts und des Pradikativs im 
Nominalsatz’’ 1); ““Le nominatif exprime ce dont il est question dans 
la phrase. Il sert donc a désigner le sujet....” 2). It may be worth 
while to dwell for a moment upon these definitions of the “case” 
which has, as a rule, been the stepchild of those writing on syntax: 
in Delbriick’s Vergleichende Syntax (-+_ 1750 pages), 33 pages are 
devoted to the accusative, 52 to the genitive, but one to the nomi- 
native. In Speyer’s Sanskrit Syntax, Pedersen’s Vergl. Grammatik 
der keltischen Sprachen, and other books, no attention is paid to the 
functions of this category. Behaghel’s great work on German Syntax 
contains only incidental references to, no description of, this form. 
Delbriick’s own view of this category was at any rate very inadequate: 
“In ihn trat urspriinglich jedenfalls der als thatig gedachte den 
Trager oder Mittelpunkt der Handlung bildende Substantivbegriff” 8): 
he does not — to mention only this — consider the nominal sentences. — 
However, his opinion was, in substance, endorsed by Brugmann 4). . 
Although other functions of the nominative — “er erscheint seit 
uridg. Zeit auch im Pradikat’’, “‘er ist allgemein idg. die Kasusform, 
die gebraucht wird, wenn man einen Nominalbegriff nur nennt’’ 5), 

1) E. Schwyzer-A. Debrunner, Griechische Grammatik (1950), p. 64. 

*) P. Chantraine, Grammaire homérique II (1953), p. 36. 

*) B. Delbriick, Vergleichende Syntax der indogermanischen Sprachen I 
(1893), p. 188. 


4) K. Brugmann, Grundriss? II, 2 (1911), p. 642. 
5) Brugmann, o.c., p. 643; 645. 
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to which Hirt added the absolute nominative and other uses *) — 
were not omitted, the very sequence of these functions (that is to 
say: the priority given to the nominative of the subject) and, in 
addition to this, the numerical frequence of this function, have not 
failed to co-operate in provoking the idea that this was the original 
use, the others being of a secondary character. Although this opinion 
was apodeictically expressed in Schwyzer-Debrunner’s very praise- 
worthy handbook of Greek syntax’): “Der meist absolute Gebrauch 
des Nominativs als Nennform im engern Sinne ist sekundar aus der 
Subjekt- oder Pradikativgeltung entwickelt, meistens durch Abkiir- 
zung vollstandiger Satze unter sachlich-kulturellen Bedingungen, so 
besonders auch im Schriftgebrauch’’, it is, in the opinion of the 
present author, far from certain that it can be substantiated. It may, 
of course, be readily taken for granted that some exclamations, 
inscriptions, titles and so on were, in some way or other, remainders 
of complete sentences containing a nominative of the subject. But how 
are we to know that at a former time all of them had resulted from 
a process of abbreviation? Is it not mistaking logic for linguistics to 
hold all exclamations of the types: Xen. An. 4, 7, 24 daratta, Faratra! 
or Hom. Il. 5, 403 ayétAuog ...., d¢ odx dHer’ alovax SéCwv to represent 
a complete “‘(da ist) Meer, Meer’, or ‘‘(a) rash man (he is) .... who 
does not reck of his evil deeds’’? Were items in lists or accounts, 
exclamations, names etc. really shortened sentences?: Aeschines 2, 
99 thy .... énwvupulav ovxopavrng; Suet. Claud. 24, 3 Gabimo .... 
cognomen Cauchius usurpare concessit. 

Various uses of this case other than that appearing in wir vivit or 
vir bonus may safely be regarded as wide-spread already in pre- 
historic times 8): the nominative accompanying verbs of naming or 
calling; that of the name quoted, of titles or rather of the thema, of 
‘inscriptions’, enumerations, indications of measure; that of apposi- 
tions — e.g. Odyssey 1, 50 f. vnow év dugiptty, 69 .... — / vijooc 
SevSonecon .... “in a sea-girt island, where .... —,a wooded island 


6) H. Hirt, Indogermanische Grammatik VI (1934), p. 97; 

7) Schwyzer-Debrunner, o.c., p. 65. 

8) See especially W. Havers, Der sog. ‘Nominativus pendens’, Indog. Forsch. 
43 (1926), p. 207 ff.; Zur Syntax des Nominativs, Glotta 16 (1928), p. 94 ff. 
Much attention to these points has also been paid by A. Ernout and F. Tho- 
mas, Syntaxe latine?, (1953), p. 11 ff. 

19 
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..”-, of “exclamative appositions’’ — Iliad 10, 436f. xxAAtotoug tmmoug 
tov Si yeylotoug — Aevxdtepor ytdvoc “‘the fairest horses that ever I 
saw, and the greatest — whiter than snow” -, the isolated nominative 
occurring in descriptive passages of a vivid or pathetic character — cf. 
e.g. Ter. Ph. 105 nil aderat adiumenti ad pulchritudinem: capillus 
passus, nudus pes.... %); the nominative absolute 1°), and the pendent 
nominative 14), etc. Moreover, these uses of this form are, generally 
speaking, in perfect harmony with frequent constructions in living 
languages: cf. e.g. also in Hindi: mahdraj ve baithe haim “‘the great king 
— he is seated’’. Parallels, or at least comparable syntactic phenomena 
may also easily be collected from non-Indo-European idioms: the 
casus pendens of Hebrew !”), Egyptian constructions such as “that 
house, I am in it’’, etc. 

This ‘Herausstellung’ which is a frequent device to throw an 
element of the communication into relief — cf. Schiller’s Die Treue, 
ste ist doch kein leerer Wahn 38) — is, in a more or less mechanized form, 
very frequent in Javanese: Adip. p. 10 vi narapati, sampun mantuk sira 
lit. “the king, he withdrew” 14). In the Indonesian Roti a substantive 
can likewise precede the sentence proper: in the sentence “and the 
smaller districts, they would not listen to him’”’ }5) some stress is laid 
on the words “the smaller districts’. Similar phenomena exist in ~ 
other Indonesian languages: e.g. Bimanese 1*) and Dayak 1”); it may 
be taken for granted that the usual Malay construction Laksamana 
terlalu sukatjita hatinja lit. ““L. his heart was very glad’’ — similar 
constructions are for instance very common in colloquial Dutch-, 


*) Cf. also O. Behaghel, Deutsche Syntax III (1928), p. 455 f. One might 
also compare such formulas as, in Sanskrit, na samséayah ‘‘no doubt’’. 

10) See e.g. also H. Oertel, Festschrift —- J. Wackernagel (1924), p. 49; The 
syntax of cases in the .... brahmanas (1926), p. 39 ff.; A. Schleicher, Litauische | 
Grammatik (1856), p. 315; F. Horn, Zur Geschichte der absoluten Partizipial- . 
konstruktionen im Lateinischen (1918). 

11) Oertel, Syntax of cases, p. 29 ff. 

12) See W. Gesenius-E. Kautzsch, Hebraische Grammatik, § 116 w. 

13) Cf. also O. Behaghel, o.c. III, p. 452. 

14) See also Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 107, p. 183 f. 

18) I refer to J. C. G. Jonker, Rottineesche Spraakkunst (1915), p. 464 f. 

16) See Jonker, Bimaneesche Spraakkunst, Verhandelingen Bataviaasch Ge- 
nootschap 48, p. 351. 

1”) A, Hardeland, Versuch einer Grammatik der Dajackschen Sprache (1858), 
p. 162. 
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i.e. ““L. was very glad’’ has originated in sentences of this type. The 
conclusion seems therefore to be that these uses of the nominative 
belonged already to the prehistoric stage of our family of languages; 
they are natural and need not be explained from anacoluthon, aposio- 
pesis etc. It is at least not possible to be certain that the expression 
of the subject was the primary function of this case, from which 
the others were derived as seems to be the opinion of those scholars 
who consider the latter as ‘irregular’ 18), or who do not even mention 
chem +). 

It cannot, on the other hand, be considered a satisfactory procedure 
to make a catalogue of the functions of this category without at- 
tempting to detect what they have in common and to establish the 
central or fundamental idea of which they are manifestations ?°). 
Such descriptions as: ““Le nominatif est le cas du sujet de la phrase. 
C’est aussi le cas ‘absolu’, la forme qu’on donne au mot qu’on ne 
veut pas fléchir, aprés les verbes signifiant “nommer”’ 4) or: ‘““Nomi- 
nativ. (1) Subjektkasus; (2) Pradikatkasus; (3) Anredeform”’ *”) or the 
additional observation that ‘“‘c’est sous la forme du nominatif que, 
hors de la phrase, le nom se présente a l’esprit”’ 23), however correct 
they may be as far as they go, do not help us very much in discovering 
what was the true character, the very essence, of this nominal cate- 
gory. It may be justifiable on didactic grounds to focus the attention 
of the reader almost exclusively on the use of this form as the subject 
of the sentence and to add some remarks in small print on the other 


18) J. B. Hofmann, Lat. Gr. (1928), p. 375. 

19) Compare Meillet’s definition which was endorsed by other French scho- 
lars: ‘‘Le nominatif indique de quoi il est question dans la phrase, le ‘sujet’, 
et aussi, dans la phrase nominale, le prédicat”’ (A. Meillet, Introduction a l’étude 
comparative des langues indo-européennes® (1937), p. 342). 

20) For criticism of the same purport with regard to the modal categories 
of the I.E. verb see my book: ‘The character of the ancient I.E. moods’ which 
is in course of publication. ' 

21) A. Vaillant, Manuel du vieux slave, I (1948), p. 168. 

22) A. Meillet, Altarmenisches Elementarbuch (1913), p. 72. 

23) A. Meillet et J. Vendryes, Traité de grammaire comparée des langues 
classiques? (1948), p. 548 (§ 815), who persevere in using the term anacoluthon 
which, being a vague term with a hereditary taint applied to a variety of con- 
structions, does neither explain the origin of the constructions concerned, nor 
clarify the character of the category. 
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functions 4), this practice does not give a true picture of what was 
the reality of the living languages. 

Yet the Ancients who gave the case under discussion the name of 
dvouaotixy (sc. mréoug; hence the Latin nominativus), “the case be- 
longing to naming, or serving to name” had understood that this 
function is essential. We can, indeed, like Palmer 5) start a descrip- 
tion of the nominative with the observation that it is the ‘naming’ 
case, adding that in many statements referring to an event the person 
or object ‘named’ is conceived as the ‘initiator’ of a process. The works 
of the ancient Indian grammarians give evidence of the same insight: 
according to Panini 2, 3, 46 “‘the first case is used if nothing else is to 
be expressed than the mere sense of the nominal base, gender, measure 
and number” 2) (‘‘c’est-a-dire quand aucune autre notion gramma- 
ticale n’est surajoutée a ces valeurs” 2’)). Later this description was 
condensed into: arthamdatre 78) i.e. “(the nominative) expresses only 
the meaning (of the nominal stem)’’. In consideration of the various 
cases in which the nominative is used without any relation to a sen- 
tence or in which it does not, strictly speaking, form part of a normal 
sentence of standard or written language, this view of this category 
is no doubt correct. 

It would however appear that we can go further: there does not 
seem to be an essential difference between the ‘naming’ and the 
predicative nominative. Since the Vedic Taitt. Samh. 6, 2, 4, 2durge 
vat hantavocathah “‘you have called yourself the one who slays in an 
inaccessible place” ?®) and the Greek Eur. Tr. 1233 (“I shall restore 
to health’) tated¢ dvoun éyovuoa “bearing the name of physician’’ 9%) — 

44) Cf. e.g. L. Renou, Grammaire de la langue védique (1952), p. 342. 

#5) L. R. Palmer, The Latin language, London, 1954, p. 285. 

*6) By ‘measure’ the author understands indications referring to measures 
of capacity, superficial measures etc. (for details see L. Renou, Terminologie 
grammaticale du sanskrit II (1942), p. 8, and O. Bodhtlingk, Zs. d. deutschen 
morgenl. Ges. 41, p. 179), having in view drono vrihth in the sense of dronapari- 
mano vrthih i.e. “rice amounting to a drona (a measure of capacity)”’; cf. in Greek, 
Xen. Vect. 3, 9 déxa vai elopopd; in German, ein Liter Wein; sie kosten drei 
Mark das Stick. 

#7) Renou, La grammaire de Panini I, p. 78. 

*8) For particulars see Renou, Terminologie I, p. 32. 

9) For particulars see Delbriick, Ved. Syntax, p. 104. 

*°) Compare also R. Kiihner-B. Gerth, Ausfiihrliche Grammatik der grie- 
chischen Sprache, Satzlehre I, p. 45. 
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compare also, in German, Luther, Luke 6, 46 was heisst ir mich aber 
herr, herr **) — can be explained as containing this ‘naming nominative’, 
there is reason for expressing the same opinion with regard to the 
Vedic construction Rgveda 10, 85, 3 somam manyate papivan “he 
believes he has drunk Soma”’ ®2) which substantially agrees with the 
Greek oida Svytd¢ dv “I know that I am mortal” (but of8« ce 
Mvytov dvta) 33) — which incorrectly is considered a case of so-called 
attraction —: we may consider these constructions to have originated 
in “he believes: “having drunk” ”’ and “I know: “being mortal’ ”’, 
which are the mean between the two extremes, viz. the direct quotation 
or discourse: manyate: papau (iti) 84) which has become usual in writ- 
ten Sanskrit 3°) and constructions with accusativus cum infinitivo or 


31) See especially H. Paul, Deutsche Grammatik III, p. 260. 

32) See also A. A. Macdonell, A Vedic grammar for students (1916-1953), 
p. 298. For Iranian see H. Reichelt, Awestisches Elementarbuch (1909), p. 331; 
for Pali H. Hendriksen, Syntax of the infinite verb-forms of Pali (Copenhagen 
1944), p. 84. 

33) See also Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., p. 48 f. Attention may also be drawn to 
cases such as Demosthenes 21, 203 2ué oleo® tyiv cicolcew, bucic de veusiodan; 
and Herod. 4, 137 Aéyovtog wo .... odte adtdc .... oldc te Eocadat Kpxetv, odte 
KAAov ovdévar. 

34) Cf. also E. Kieckers, Indog. Forsch. 35, p. 1 ff.; 36, p. 1 ff. 

35) Some words on the Sanskrit particle iti may find a place here which, 
as is well known, is of very frequent occurrence as a means of marking the 
direct construction: Rgveda 4, 25, 4 yd indraya sundvama iti aha ‘“‘who says: 
“we will press soma for Indra’’” (see e.g. also Renou, Grammaire sanscrite 
(1930), p. 532 ff. Although it often accompanies a single term, proper names 
etc. may, especially in the ancient literature, be quoted also without this 
particle: Mbh. 4, 2, 1 paurogavo bruvano ’ham vallabho nama “calling myself a 
head cook, named V.” (see also Speyer, I.F. 31, p. 108 f.); Pafic. 3, 152 grhint 
grham ucyate ‘the wife is called one’s “home’’”’. Now the opinion has been 
expressed (see e.g. Speyer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 387) that “the sentences quoted 
by means of iti are not always given in full: they are sometimes elliptical and 
may even consist of a single word”. With this view I must disagree. When a 
noun is accompanied by ifi it is in the nominative (see however also A. B. 
Keith, J. R. As. Soc. 1910, p. 1317 ff.): Mahabh. 3, 68, 9 tam tarkayamasa 
bhaimiti ‘“‘she guessed her to be the daughter of Bhima’, more literally: “she 
guessed her: ‘“‘Bhima’s daughter”’’; Taitt. Samh. 5, 1, 5, 7 vasabha iti hy etam 
rsayo ’vadan “‘for the seers called him: “ass’””?: Mahabh. 1, 155, 9 arhasi krpam 
kartum mayi .... matva mudheti ‘‘show mercy to me, think I am out of my 
wits” (lit. “thinking: out of her wits’’”’). Dandin, Dkc. 6 athaitam kanakavatiti 
. adaya “‘thereupon he took her with him, believing her to be Kanakavati’’; 
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conjunctions and subordinate clauses (or indirect discourse) which 
came to prevail in other languages. With other verbs which do not 
by themselves express a complete communication — such as “‘to be, 
become, seem, be accounted, etc.” — the complementary nominative 


in short, there is a predilection for using this nominative with 7# “in order to 
express the predicate of the object of verbs of calling, styling, considering, 
holding for etc.”. The primary sense of iti - which may also express the art 
of calling attention to (behold!, lo!) — must have been “‘thus’”’ (cf. e.g. Rgveda 10, 
119, 1; Speyer, o.c., p. 380; Delbriick, Altind. Syntax, p. 531; —in den brahmana 
“haufig hinweisend auf einen bestimmten Gebrauch, Gebarde, Zustand u.s.w., 
welche bei dem Zuhoérer .... als bekannt vorausgesetzt oder durch eine Ge- 
barde nadher bemerklich gemacht werden’”’ (Petr. Dict.): Sat: Bre 7722 
ity agre krsaty atheti ‘“‘he first ploughs thus, then thus’’) — cf. also cases such 
as Manu 2, 237 — and any construction with this particle may in my opinion 
be explained by the assumption that iti originally always had this same meaning: 
“““ass’”’, thus they called him’’; ‘‘who ‘‘we will press soma for Indra’’ thus 
says’’; similarly, when 7% is used at the end of an enumeration to indicate that 
it forms a well-known aggregate or to include under one head a number of 
separate objects aggregated together (e.g. Kaus. Br. 8, 6 etad vai Sirah samrddham 
yasmin prano vak caksuh Srotvam iti “that is a complete head in which are 
breath, speech, eye, ear thus’); when it marks an onomatopoeia (Ath. V. 1, 
3, 1 bahis te dstu bal iti ‘let it come out of you bal! thus’, i.e. ‘‘with a splash’’) ; 
when it is, almost like our sic, used in technical writings (pada texts) to indicate 
special forms (see e.g. Macdonell, A Vedic grammar for students, p. 25 ff.); 
Renou, Termin. gramm. III, p. 33; when it was employed by commentators 
after quoting a rule to convey the sense of: “‘according to such a rule”’ (e.g. 
ity atmanepadam “‘according to .... the middle voice’’, hence also, if the rule 
is only of approximate validity etc.: Renou, Term. I, p. 93 f.; thus iti, always 
with the same case, can also help to form a phrase meaning ‘‘having the sense 
of’’: ibid. I, p. 61, or a resemblance). The particle also occurs in phrases such as 
isvara itt Sabdah ‘‘the word i$svara-” (e.g. Kal. Vikr. 1, 1). The conclusion may 
therefore be that neither the use illustrated by Speyer, S.S. p. 387 by Pat. 1, 
p. 411 gauvrah Sucyacavah .... ity etan .... gundam “‘the qualities: fair of com- | 
plexion, pure in conduct ....” is a case of anacoluthon, nor in my opinion, 
those passages in which iti is wanting: Kam. NS. 2, 19 yajanaddhyapane .... 
pratigrahah vrttitrayam idam prahuh: here the nom. ydj. and pr. are the specifi- 
cation of the acc. vrtt.: “‘sacrificing for others, teaching ..., acceptance, they 
teach this threefold course of action’’ (for other instances see Speyer, l.c.). Cf. 
also cases such as Mahabh. 1, 161, 6 bvahmavadhyatmavadhya va Sreyan atmavadho 
(here the genitive might be expected) ‘‘of the murder of a brahman and suicide 
(nom.) the latter is preferable”, a construction which can easily be paralleled: 
the thought ,,A is better than B”’ is often expressed in Malay and other Indo- 
nesian languages by: ‘“‘A and B, good A”; in Schambala (Bantu) mantu na 
fama, muhari ni muntu means ‘‘man and animal, the cunning one is man”, 
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has the same function: Rgveda 10, 108, 10 gokama me achadayan 
“they seemed to me desirous of cows” can be explained as having 
its origin in “they seem to me: “desirous of cows’’”’, or to express 
ourselves otherwise, “desirous of cows’’ may under certain circum- 
stances be conceived as an answer to a question or gesture of an inter- 
locutor or as a continuation after an interruption; anyway, it makes 
an announcement, it states something, it is nothing else but an indic- 
ation of a nominal idea. In some provinces of the ancient I.E. area 
the ‘complement’ was also in cases other than that specified above 
a participle in the nominative. These participial constructions, which 
may be regarded as ancient, are found, in Slavonic in connection 
with verbs of “being, coming, appearing, ceasing, sitting, etc.’’ 36), 
in Greek with verba affectuum, “to begin, cease, succeed, being tired 
etc.’’ and in addition to these the well-known group of tuyyavw, Anv- 
Ydve etc. 37): Iliad 2, 378 éya 8 jeyov yareratvey “it was I who 
became angry first”; 1, 168 émet xe xduw modeut@wyv “when I have 
become weary with fighting’; Arist. Vesp. 336 tuyydver xadevddev “he 
is sleeping just now’. The common nominative of the ‘predicate’ may 
be explained in a similar way: in Croesus fuit (fit) rex Lydiae, the 
last two words are, in a manner, an answer to the question “what 
about Croesus?”; they simply state something in connection with 
Croesus: ‘‘C. was (became): “king of L.””’. Similarly Croesus fortu- 
natus sibi videbatur may have ultimately originated in: C. s. v. “7.”. 

In various ‘anomalous’ or ‘irregular’ constructions the predicative 
nominative continued to assert its rights: in German constructions 
such as Lessing, Em. 1, 6, lassen sie den Grafen dieser Gesandte sein 
are not rare *8) (nom. instead of a predicative acc.); Goethe, Ta. 1, 


i.e. “man is more cunning than animals’; cf. in Marind (Papuan): “all the 
boys, you are the clever one’, i.e. “‘you are the most clever of all boys’’ (see 
P. Drabbe, Spraakkunst van het Marind, Studia Inst. Anthropos iM, WEBB), To: 
25). Particles such as iti are not foreign to other idioms: in Tibetan ées likewise 
marks the direct discourse, isolates a quotation, and can be translated by 
inverted commas. The phrase ées-bya-ba which translates the Sanskrit nama 
“called, by name” indicates that the preceding elements of the phrase form a 
proper name (for examples see M. Lalou, Manuel élémentaire de Tibétain classi- 
que, 1950, p. 33). 

36) For particulars see W. Vondrak, Slavische Grammatik II (1928), p. 405 f. 

37) See e.g. Kiihner-Gerth, o.c., II, p. 63 ff. 

38) Paul, o.c., III, p. 261. 
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2, 301 und fiihlt sich bald ein Mann; Heymonsk. 174 (er) machet jn 
Herr vom gantzen Landt. 

Adopting therefore the ancient Indian view of the nominative we 
can say that it essentially served to express the mere nominal idea. 
It could be used either isolated or ‘complementary’ or ‘predicative’. 
In addition to this it very frequently occurred that the person or 
object “named” by the nominative was the starting point of a com- 
munication or thema: Croesus regnavit; C. obiit *®): the nominative 
of the subject. Sometimes however the communication is expressed 
in the following sentence: in cases of a thematic *°) or disjunct nomi- 
native — instances of the latter use, the so-called nominativus pendens, 
are Hor. Sat. 1, 2, 101 altera, nil obstat *1) and (Goethe) ein Eichkranz, 
ewig jung belaubt, den setzt die Nachwelt thm aufs Haupt —; or the 
communication may be subordinate: the absolute nominative: Jaim. 
Br. 2, 176, catuspada va asvah santas catussaphas te ye catuspadah 
pasavas catussaphas tan evaitenavarunddhe “the horses being four- 
footed, four-hoofed, — what animals are four-footed, four-hoofed those 
he thereby wins’’. These constructional variants do not, however, affect 
the character of the category under consideration. 

Turning our attention once more to the Indian grammarians we 
learn that they attempted to understand the phrase vrksam pasyati 
“he sees the tree’, in which “‘tree’’ is in the accusative, not in the 
nominative, by observing that vrksam expresses something more than 
the mere idea of the nominal stem 4”). That is to say: the accusative, 
as compared with the nominative, is characterized by a particular 
feature. The accusative may therefore be regarded as ‘merkmalhal- 
tig’, the nominative as ‘merkmallos’ 4%). We may even generalize: 

39) The nominative can also express the thema of a following sentence in the 
construction: Nepos, Vita Them. 1, 1: Themistocles, Neocli filius, Atheniensis. 
Huius vitia ineuntis adolescentiae magnis sunt emendata virtutibus; Th. Mann, 
Buddenbrooks 5’, p. 84. Toms .... Jugendzeit .... es ist nichts Bedeutendes 
davon zu melden. 

40) See note 39. 

41) Commentators are often inclined to consider such phrases as replacing 
the standard expressions of the written language: ‘‘lassliche und hier metrisch 
bequeme Ausdrucksweise statt in altera n. 0. oder alteva nihil obstaculi habet’’ 
(Kiessling—Heinze, who however refer to the ‘‘Umgangssprache’’). 

42) I refer to Renou, La grammaire de Panini, p. 78. 


43) See also R. Jakobson, Beitrag zur allgemeinen Kasuslehre, Travaux du 
cercle linguistique de Prague VI (1936), p. 249. 
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the nominative was ‘merkmallos’ as opposed to the casus obliqui in 
general. ‘‘Der Nominativ nennt unmittelbar den Gegenstand”’, — thus 
Jakobson wrote in a dissertation on the ‘Gesamtbedeutungen’ of the 
cases in Russian 44) — die iibrigen Formen sind nach der treffenden 
Bestimmung des Aristoteles “keine Namen, sondern Kasus des Na- 
mens’’. The present writer is convinced that a nominative of this 
character belonged already to the prehistoric stage of the I.E. family 
of languages. It would appear to him that it is time syntactic de- 
scriptions of the ancient languages were somewhat modernized on this 
point *°). Certain features of other languages agree in substance with 
the above conclusions with regard to the difference between the 
nominative and the oblique cases: in the Dravidian languages, the 
former is, generally speaking, not provided with a so-called case- 
termination 4%); the singular nominative is ‘‘the noun itself” 4’). In 
all Finno-Ugric idioms the same form is identical with the stem, the 
other cases being formed with suffixes. In Tibetan the so-called nomi- 
native — no-bo cam “nothing else but the thing by itself’’, the unaltered 
form of the noun, which has also other functions besides those of our 
nominative, — refers to an isolated entity or to an entity which does 
not enter into a relation with terms other than those expressing its 
“pbeing’’ 4°). 


Van Limburg Stirumstraat 17 J. GONDA 
Utrecht 


44) Jakobson, 0.c., p. 250. 

45) Some memorable exceptions to the traditional practice have been men- 
tioned in the preceding notes. ; 

46) See also J. Bloch, Structure grammaticale des langues dravidiennes 
(1946), p. 16. 

47) Cf. the ending- or suffixless nominative in Iranian languages. 

48) Cf. e.g. J. Bacot, Grammaire du tibetain littéraire (1946), p. 21. 


REMARKS ON BERGSLAND’S REVIEW OF HALL, 
HUNGARIAN GRAMMAR 


Reviewing my Hungarian Grammar (1944) in Lingua 4.107-9 
(1954), K. Bergsland expresses disagreement with certain points 
of the analysis presented therein, considers some of the formulations 
‘preposterous’, and concludes that “‘it is not the kind of work one 
expects from a coeditor of Language’. Bergsland’s criticisms of detail 
are directed chiefly at three points of the analysis: the treatment of 
the “auxiliary vowel’ in such a paradigm as that of the possessed 
noun in the plural (e.g. /dolgaim/ ‘‘my things’’; the classification of 
what he terms ‘‘case-suffixes’’; and the absence of a list of final 
consonant clusters. 

In the matter of ,,auxiliary vowels” and the plural and personal- 
possessive suffixes, Bergsland rejects my identification of two separate 
zero-endings (as in /dolog/ ‘‘thing’’) and of two /-k/ suffixes, one noun- 
plural and one indicating 3.pl. possessor (as in /dolgok/ ‘‘things’’ vs. 
/dolgaik/ ‘‘their things’’). He proposes instead, as ‘“‘less preposterous’, 
that we set up two noun-stems, one for the non-possessed noun and 
one for the possessed noun. However, Bergsland is in error on a crucial 
point: he implies that the identification of two different /-k/ suffixes 
depends on the ‘“‘auxiliary vowel’, /o/ vs. /a/. It depends, rather, on 
the position of the /k/ in the forms /dolgok/ ‘things’ and /dolgaik/ 
“their things’, and on the presence or absence of the element /-i-/, 
which can only be a form of the plural suffix. The paradigm of the 
first and second persons of the possessed plural noun makes it abun- 
dantly clear that this is the function of /-i-/ here, since the endings 
/-m/, /-d/, /-nk/ and /-tok/ occur as 1. sg., 2.sg., 1.pl. and 2.pl. endings 
in many other parts of the Hungarian grammatical system: 


dolg|a|ijm “my things” dolg|a|ijnk “our things” 
dolg|a|ild “thy things” dolg|a|ijtok “your things”’ 


The structure of the possessed plural noun is obviously: noun-stem 
+ vowel + plural suffix + personal possessive suffix. 

Applying these considerations to the third person of the possessed 
plural noun, we see that in 
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dolg|a|i “his things” dolg|a|ijk “their things” 


what corresponds to /-m/, /-d/ etc., as personal possessive suffixes, 
must be simply /-k/ in the 3.pl., and zero in the 3.sg. 
When we apply these considerations to the possessed singular noun: 


dolg|o|m “my thing”’ dolg|u|nk “our thing” 
dolg|o|d “thy thing” dolg|o|tok “your thing”’ 
dolg|a “his thing”’ dolg|u|k “their thing”’ 


we see that the endings show an exact parallelism with those of the 
possessed plural noun, and that it is by far the most consistent analy- 
sis to take zero and /-k/ as the 3.sg. and 3.pl. possessive suffixes here, 
too. 

But what of the vowel that follows the noun and precedes the 
personal-possessive and plural suffixes? We can consider it as one 
of three things: (a) part of the suffix; (b) part of the noun; (c) a sepa- 
rate element (the name does not matter, whether ,,auxiliary vowel” or 
anything else). Choice (a) will involve us in numerous difficulties, be- 
cause we will have to set up many allomorphs, e.g. /-uk/ ~ /-k/ for 
the 3.pl. possessive suffix, etc. Choice (b) likewise demands the esta- 
blishment of many allomorphs, e.g. /dolog/ ~ /dolga-/ ~ /dolgo-/ ~ 
/dolgu-/; if, with Bergsland, we set up a “‘non-possessive’’ and a “‘pos- 
sessive’ noun-stem, we get considerable overlapping, which is in 
addition quite irregular. 

There remains the third possibility, that of treating this vowel 
as a separate item, though of course it would be an “empty morph”. 
Naturally, there occur substitutions, e.g. of /u/ for */o/ in /dolgunk/ 
“our thing” or /dolguk/ “their thing’’; and it is quite true that this 
substitution is a major factor, though not necessarily the only one, in 
helping the hearer or reader to identify the meaning of the suffix that 
follows. The situation is similar to that in Italian, where, for instance, 
the stem-vowel /-e/, appearing with verb roots like /vé"d-/ oseen 
in such forms as /ved-é*-re/ “‘to see” or /ved-é*-va/ “‘he used to see”, 
is replaced by a substitute stem-vowel /-o-/ in, say, the 3.pl. present 
/vé*d-o-no/ ‘“‘they see”. This variability in the semantic load of the 
vowel and its substitutes is precisely one of the reasons why we would 
do well, in Hungarian, to avoid identifying it with either the preceding 
or the following elements. 

That suffixes such as /-ban -ben/ ‘‘in’, etc., should be called “‘case- 
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suffixes’’ and referred to with terms like “‘inessive’’ derived from 
Finnish grammar, is of course a cliché of conventional Hungarian 
grammar. It is quite clear, however, that these suffixes are by no 
means as closely tied to the nouns they accompany as are the case- 
endings in ‘‘fusional” languages like those of the Indo-European family 
I chose the term “‘pure-relational’’ (an expression borrowed from 
Sapir’s Language) specifically to avoid identification of these suffixes 
with any Indo-European-like categories of case. Since then, Paul L. 
Garvin has suggested (‘‘Pure-Relational Suffixes and Postpositions 
in Hungarian”, Language 21.250-5 [1945]) that, using as a criterion 
the distinction between those suffixes that take personal possessive 
suffixes (e.g. /-ban -ben/ “‘in’’ ~ /bennem/ ‘in me’’) and those that do 
not (e.g. /-ig/ “‘as far as’), we may term the latter “case-suffixes’’. 
This is a perfectly reasonable suggestion, and one which we may well 
follow, but note that it both restricts the use of the term “‘case’’ and 
re-defines it away from its traditional Indo-Europeanising or Finnici- 
sing use. 

As for my not having listed all the final consonant clusters in Hun- 
garian, I am not so sure that such listings, in Trubetzkoyan fashion, 
are really of much value for true structural analysis. I remember 
feeling strongly, at the time I revised the Hungarian Grammar in 
1944, that it was of little use to make such listings, when at any time 
the introduction of new words (either internal new-formations or 
external borrowings) might change the pattern. However, I may have 
been wrong in this attitude, and will not press the point. 

It does not seem to me that Bergsland, in his review, has hit upon 
the really criticisable points of my 1944 Hungarian Grammar. He has 
picked out a few relatively minor features, couching his criticism in 
emotionally loaded terms such as “preposterous”, and introducing 
irrelevant personal factors (my former position as member of the 
editorial committee of Language). 

My own feeling at present is that, for 1944, the Hungarian Grammar 
was a reasonably good job, though preserving too many features of 
the earlier (1938) version, and introducing some novelties (e.g. phonem- 
ic transcription) too abruptly. In descriptive linguistics, these days, 
ten years is a long time, and if I were to do still a third version, I 
should certainly make some basic changes in analytical technique 
and presentation, in the light of the last decade’s advances. The 
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language should be presented in both phonemic transcription and 
conventional orthography; the phonemic analysis should be more in 
terms of phonological components (or ‘‘distinctive features”, if you 
prefer that term); the morphology should be in terms of allomorphs 
and morphemes; the word-formation should be entirely re-analysed; 
it might be well to attempt a combination of dictionary and grammar 
in a somewhat Paninean effort to give a more exact definition of cate- 
gories in terms of the lexical, as well as the inflectional and derivational 
forms that can enter into them; etc. etc. If Bergsland had made any 
of these points — taking into account, of course, the ten-year lag 
between the publication of the book and that of his review — it 
would have given more substance to his statement that “‘the need for 
a descriptive scientific grammar of Hungarian in English is yet to 
be filled’. By 1954 standards, this is of course wholly true; however, 
since science is a cumulative, as well as a concerted, effort, I am quite 
ready to relinquish the task to others more qualified than myself. 


Cornell University RoBerT A. Har Jr. 


REVIEWS — COMPTES-RENDUS 


KARL TREIMER, Ethnogenese der Slawen. — Gerold & Co., 
Wien, 1954. 115 S. 

Das vorliegende Buch stellt sich zur Aufgabe, die Entstehung der 
slawischen Volker aufzuhellen, ein Problem, das auch bei den anderen 
Gliedern der idg. Sprachenfamilie ungelést ist und mangels histori- 
scher Anhaltspunkte als tiberaus schwierig bezeichnet werden muB. 
Der vom Verfasser unternommene Versuch, die Ursprungsfrage be- 
ziiglich der slawischen Vélker durch Heranziehung eines beacht- 
lichen exogenen Materials auf linguistischem Wege zu klaren, erweist 
sich in hohem MaBe als aufschluBreich. Denn anthropologische, 
archadologische, ethnologische oder soziologische Beweisgriinde kén- 
nen in anbetracht des ungesicherten Standes dieser in vélliger Um- 
bildung begriffenen Wissenschaften sich an Tragkraft mit jenen der 
Sprachdenkmaler nicht messen, die aus dem pontisch-vorderasiati- 
schen Bereich in groBer Zahl herangezogen werden. Die Schrift, 
deren Voranzeige bereits durch einen KongreBvortrag 1949 in Briis- 
sel 1) erfolgte, bedeutet gegeniiber der bisherigen Stoffbehandlung — 
ich erinnere nur an die philologisch unzulangliche Bearbeitung des 
Themas durch L. Niederle, Slovanské starozitnosti — einen ganz ent- 
schiedenen Fortschritt. 

Die systematische Auswertung des vorher erwahnten Materials 
fiihrt folgestreng auf neue Bahnen. Mu8 doch jeder Forscher, der 
mit ungetriibtem, unbefangenem Blick an die sl. Idiome herantritt, 
ihre syntaktischen Charakteristika — das genus animale, das reflexive 
Impersonale — (log.) Dativsubjekt, die Aktionsarten — sowie die der | 
Morphologie und des Wortbestandes als vollig arteigen empfinden. 
Durch den vom Verf. in ZRPh XXXVIII, 1914 erbrachten Nachweis, 
daB8 das Balkanlatein seine Entwicklung zum Rumianischen unter 
maBgebendem EinfluB8 einer alteren und auf dem Balkan noch erhal- 
tenen Nationalsprache, dem Albanischen, genommen hat, wurde 
seinerzeit das Eis gebrochen, das bei Evolutionsfragen des Romani- 


1) Die Nachrichten Herodots tiber Osteuropa, 3e congrés international de topo- 
nymie, etc., Bruxelles 1951, S. 413 ff. 
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schen bis dahin in der festgefiigten Disziplin hemmend gewirkt hatte. 
In dieser Arbeit) wurde auch eine Methode angebahnt, die der Lésung 
weitaus schwierigerer Probleme zugute kommen sollte. Denn statt be- 
kannter Einzelsprachen sind hier nur rekonstruierte oder gar erst 
zu rekonstruierende Sprachzustande Gegenstand der Untersuchung. 
Dank der erstaunlichen Sprachkenntnisse des Verfassers wurden bis- 
her unzugangliche Bereiche erschlossen, was umso héher zu werten 
ist, als der Behandlung allgemeiner und besonderer Probleme die 
negierenden Ansichten Trubetzkoys iiber Ursprachen und Urvélker 
und der vulgarisierende Chauvinismus der autochthonistischen Schule 
polnischer Autoren als hemmende Sperren im Wege lagen. In der 
Vorrede und in § 1 wird dagegen Stellung genommen und durch lin- 
guistische Beweisfiihrung die slawische und baltische Urheimat als 
auBerhalb germanischer Nachbarschaft, demnach nicht im Weichsel- 
Odergebiet legend erwiesen. Dort laBt jedoch die Hydronomastik 
urgermanische Siedlung erkennen. Die skythischen Elemente des 
Germanischen, von denen eine kleine Reihe aufgezeigt wird, weisen 
auch auf Beriihrung mit dieser alteuropdischen Nation hin. Als 
Zwischenglied enthiillen sich im Urgermanischen, Urkeltischen und 
Uritalischen abgelagerte Sprachschichten aus dem frithalbanischen 
Element, fiir dessen Gleichsetzung mit den Tragern der Lausitz-Hall- 
statter Kultur der Verf. toponomastische Beweismittel beibringt. 
Der nur kurz erwahnte archdologische Nachweis ,,illyrischer’”’ Be- 
siedlung Ostspaniens deckt sich mit den Ortsbezeichnungen Garda, 
Gardolo, Gardone der Dolomiten und fiihrt bis zu den franzdsischen 
Seealpen (Le Gard). So entsteht ein ganz neues palaoethnologisches 
Bild vom mitteleuropdischen Raum. Noch umwélzender stellt es sich 
auf dem osteuropaischen Gebiete dar. 

Das Skythenproblem hat bisher zwei Lésungen gefunden: die eine 
nimmt turk-altaische, die andere — seit Miillenhoff-Miller — iranische 
Nationalitat an. Der Sprachcharakter der tiberlieferten Denkmaler, 
die vom Verf. betrachtlich vermehrt worden sind, ist zweifellos 
keineswegs iranisch, was schon die vielen /-Lautungen und der son- 
derbare Vokalstand beweisen. So wurde als letzte Rettung der alten 
Hypothese indische Dialektzugehérigkeit vorgeschlagen. Der Verf. 


2) Ihre Ergebnisse wurden bereits Gemeingut der Fachwissenschaft, vgl. 
u.a. A. Rosetti, [storia limbei rom., Bukarest, 1939 ff. 
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hingegen sieht die nordpontischen Skythen als ein Bevélkerungs- 
element an, das mit den protoeuphratisch-anatolischen Vélkern des 
Siidpontus zusammenhingt. Dafiir ist die alte Nomenklatur der siid- 
russischen FluBlaufe beweisend. So gehen z.B. die FluBnamen ,,Pruth”’ 
(IIléoat«) und ,,Euphrat” (babylon. Purattu) auf die gleiche Urform 
zuriick. Interessanterweise begegnet auf dem westromanischen Gebiet 
in Einzelfallen Ubereinstimmung in der Hydronomastik mit dem 
osteuropdischen (vgl. S. 111 Var — ,,Wasser’’). Hier wird der unauf- 
haltsame Fortschritt in unserem Wissen um das Alteuropdische ein- 
deutig sichtbar, wie denn auch so manche ungeklarte Elemente in den 
klassischen Sprachen auf exogenem Wege neue Beleuchtung erfahren. 
Im Urslawischen wird ein halbes Hundert skythisch-anatolischer 
Elemente festgestellt. Erwagt man nun, daB die nachstverwandten 
Balten keine lexikale Uberfremdung in dieser geschlossenen Masse 
aufweisen noch auch an der morphologisch-syntaktischen Abwei- 
chung vom idg. Typus in gleichem MaBe beteiligt sind, so darf man 
mit groBer Wahrscheinlichkeit annehmen, daB die friiher erwahnten 
slawischen Neuerungen skythischer Beeinflussung zuzuschreiben sind. 
Die Interpretation dieser linguistischen Anhaltspunkte fiihrt zwingend 
zur historischen slawisch-skythischen Nachbarschaft und zu deren 
Kontinuitat in intermittierendem Sub- und Superstrat. 

An Stelle des friiheren Vakuums in unserem Wissen ist eine Fiille 
neuaufgedeckter Tatsachen getreten, u.a. die wechselvolle, ereignis- 
reiche Frihgeschichte der groBen osteuropaischen Nationalitaéten auf 
Grund des charakterisierten Stoffgutes aus exogenem Bereich. Man 
kann dem Verf. nur beipflichten, wenn er tiber die antiquierten 
Theorien junggrammatischer Zeit hinausgeht, den Isolationismus 
dieser Ara iiberwindet und mittels seines weiten Sprachhorizonts ein 
neues Lehrgebaude errichtet. Das halbe Hundert der Deutungen fiir — 
~die dunkle slawische Lehnschichte ist bedeutsam und verdient eine 
vollstandige Aufzahlung. Gétter- und Personennamen: Lada ,,Haus- 
gottin”’, béss ,,Damon’’; évlovéks ,,Mensch’’, *cholps ,,Sklave’’, kobe ta 
,,Weib, Kebse’’, ofece ,,Vater’, pachole ,,Knecht’”’, snecha ,,Schwie- 
gertochter, ¢eta ,,Tante’’; 

Tiernamen: barans ,,Widder’’, golobe ,,Taube’’, kobyla ,,Stute’, 
kon» ,,Pferd”, *korps ,,Karpfen’”, kuna ,,Marder’’, opica ,,Affe’’, 
postrogs ,,Forelle”’, poss ,,Hund”’, Zaba ,,Frosch’’; 

Friichte und Pflanzen: *gorchs ,,Erbse’’, grozns ,,Traube” ,kruga 
_ ,,Birne”, malina ,,Himbeere’’, oréche ,,NuB’’, zito ,,Roggen’’; 
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Natur: bura ,,Sturm’’, *gvézda ,,Stern’’, réka ,,FluB8’’, téme ,,Gipfel’’, 
kamen ,,Stein’’; 

Hausbau, Gerate: buda ,,Hiitte’’, chalupa ,,Hiitte’’, *chorme ,,Zelt’’, 
chaloga ,,Zaun’”’, kertags ,,Krug’’, mec» ,,Schwert”’; 

Metalle: méd» ,,Kupfer’, olovo ,,Blei’, serebro ,,Silber’, zelézo 
, isen’’; 

Eigenschaften: *chorbrs ,,tapfer’, chorose ,,schén’’; 

Verba: *golgolitt, ,,sprechen’’, letéti ,,fliegen’’, modliti se ,,beten’’, 
Setatt ,,wandeln”’ (,,spazieren gehen’’). 

Eine mehrfache Symbiose mit dem geschichtlich und kulturell be- 
deutenden Skythenvolk, den Erfindern des BogenschieBens, der 
Metallurgie, des Blasebalgs u.a. tritt in Erscheinung und berichtigt 
zugleich das verzerrte Bild der Wesensart des ein wechselvolles Schick- 
sal in der politischen Rolle erlebenden und fiir die Ethnogenese der 
Urslawen maBgebenden Skythenvolkes (S. 74 ff.). 

Eine wahre Fundgrube fiir mythologische und legendare Berichte 
bildet die im ,,Anhang’’ enthaltene Sammlung der skythischen 
Sprachdenkmiler. Die ans Ende gesetzte Zusammenstellung der ge- 
wonnenen skythischen Kenntnisse kann man mit Recht als das 
Fundament des ganzen Gedankenbaues betrachten. Grazisten, Lati- 
nisten, Romanisten, Keltisten, Germanisten usw. finden dort etymo- 
logische Probleme zum groBen Teil in itiberzeugender Weise gelost, 
u.a. G. Bopéac, Snonvedc, xpt, Anyvvoc (L lagoena, lagona), opParyoc, 
L mulier, capra, upupa, piscis, sagum, cucullus, pallium, persona, cos, 
galeta, caepa, siligo, lacus, palus, abies, larix, salix *), tamarix, ferner 
romanische Orts- und FluBnamen, Ags. cod, cake, haeddok, D Haff, 
Heister, Kuchen, ahd. idis, got, kaupon, meket, silubr, anord. refr 
usw. Manche im romanischen etymologischen Worterbuch von W. 
Meyer-Liibke als vorrémisch bezeichneten Substrate fiir Bezeichnungen 
der Bodengestaltung kénnten auf dem vom Verf. eingeschlagenen 
Wege ihre Losung finden. Mancher scheinbar hoffnungslosen Licke 
in unserem Erkenntnisbild wird nun Abhilfe geschaffen, so bei der 
Stammesbezeichnung der Chatti, der alten Hessen. Die germ. Alter- 


8) Wahrend diese Worter wegen der typischen Kulturkreise, denen sie ange- 
horen, auf exogene Herkunft schlieBen lassen, ist perperam im Ggs. zur Ansicht 
des Verfassers innerlateinische Bildung, u. zw. postverbales Adverb von *perpe- 
vave ,,verkehrt machen”; vgl. vitwperare ,,zum Fehler machen”, aequiperare 
gleich machen” u.a.; per- ,,ver-”’ in perdere, perive, pervertere u.a. 

20 
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tumskunde erfahrt dadurch und ganz besonders durch die treffsichere 
Beleuchtung der Toponomastik (Ems, Mindel, Paderborn, Parthen- 
kirchen u.a.) wesentliche Férderung 4). Wahrend also in Norddeutsch- 
land noch alteuropdische Urvélker siedelten, war nach des Verfassers 
Darlegungen Schlesien und Westpolen urgermanischer Volksboden. 


Graz M. REGULA 


Joan V. UNDERWOOD, Concise English-Korean Dictionary Ro- 
manized — The 8000 Most Useful English Words and Phrases 
with Korean Equivalents in both Roman & Korean Letters. 
Rutland, Vermont/Tokyo, Japan, Charles E. Tuttle Co. 
1954. xvii + 320 pp. $ 1.50. 

Intended to supply the “great need for a small simple pocket diction- 
ary of the Korean language’’, this little book has been compiled by a 
lady whose name by marriage should guarantee excellent contents. 
Although other concise English-Korean dictionaries of approximately 
the same size exist 1), this is, to my knowledge, the first one which 
gives romanization of each entry. It is, unfortunately, this ven) fact 
which is the weakest side of this booklet. 

In her preface Mrs. Underwood writes: ““‘The romanization of the 
Korean words has been based on my interpretation of the McCune- 
Reischauer system of romanization, in my opinion the best so far 
devised” (pp. ix, x). It is to be regretted that she based herself on the 
said system instead of adopting it. For some mysterious reason the 
toen sort (Rk, tt, pp, ss, tch) are romanized as g (R), d (t), b (p), ss and 
j (ch), so that they are easily confused with the simple idk (k, g), 
tigitt (t, d), piitp (p, b), stot (s) and chitich (ch, 7). As if this were not 
enough, the author gets lost in her own system when she romanizes 
chae-ba-ri-ge, ‘promptly’, (McCune-Reischauer: chae-ppa-rii-ge along- © 
side with ki-piin ‘glad’, McCune-Reischauer: ki-ppiin 2)). Moreover, 


*) Unabhangig vom Autor kommt auch P. A. Santangelo, Origine del linguag- 
gis e sua istoria rimota. Mailand, 1954, zu parallelen Ergebnissen. 

1) E.g. Kich’o-yong’6-5000-dan’6-jip — A Standard Collection of the Most 
Essential Words in the English Language, compiled by the Pomun-ch’ulp’ansa, 
Seoul, Pomun-sdgwan. 1950, 2+ 2+ 232 pp.; Kim Hyodngch’an, Standard 
English-Korean Dictionary, Seoul ,Kun Kook Sa (Kénguksa) 1950, 6 + 245 pp. 

*) For obvious reasons I have preserved Mrs. Underwood’s use of hyphens 
in these and other examples. 
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what becomes of the difference between the 6 in chae-ba-rii-ge (chae- 
ppa-ri-ge) and that in mae-bu (brother-in-law = sister’s husband) ? 
Another striking example of her lack of system is to be found in the 
romanization kam-ja (potato) and nam-jok (south), the latter of which 
should be nam-chok according to her system (McCune-Reischauer: 
nam-tchok). 

Most of the other mistakes and inaccuracies in this dictionary may 
also be reduced to the author’s inconsistent romanization. We find 
p'tr-yo, ‘need’, in contrast to 2l-yo-tl, ‘Sunday’ (which should be ir- 
yo-tl), sa-jOng, ‘circumstance’, in contrast to sa-chdn, ‘dictionary’ 
(which should be sa-j6n). Why sould not’a, ‘to put’, be romanized 
no-ta s.v. ‘put’ and noh-ta s.v. ‘unfold’, ‘unroll’ (p’yénot'a)? The 
romanization 1-niim in chae-mi 1-niin (interesting), yol-sim 1-ntin 
(zealous), etc., is wrong and should be in-niin or at least it-niin (cf. 
the author’s own 7 in yol-sim 1t-ge, ‘zealously’). 

If the Korean national writing (hangil) were not used in the diction- 
ary, the latter would, for the reasons given above, hardly be of any 
use. Although diacritical signs are used throughout the book, they 
are missing in the explanation of the vowels and diphthongs on pp. 
Xvi and xvii which the beginner can only understand by discovering 
the (for him probably hidden) connection between this explanation 
and the list of hangiil on pp. xi and xii. 

One of the positive merits of the author is her excellent choice of 
the entries which she has justified on pp. vii—ix. One might ask 
such questions as why ‘Korean’ (person, language) is not included in 
a dictionary of this kind; on the other hand, however, terminology 
relating to the special circumstances in present-day Korea has been 
included to an admirable extent. Another special feature of this diction- 
_ ary is the fact that the majority of words which are liable to more 
than one rendering into Korean — such as ‘abuse’, ‘call’, ‘opening’, 
‘organ’ — are concisely, but adequately explained. For those who 
have a sound knowledge of hangiil and its particularities this diction- 
ary might therefore prove useful in many everyday situations. 


Leiden F. Vos 
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IsipoRE Dyen, The Proto-Malayo-Polynesian Laryngeals. 
William Dwight Whitney Linguistic Series, special publication 
of the Linguistic Society of America, Baltimore 1953, 
VIII + 65 pp. 

In this study the author attempts a reconstruction of the phonemes 
qg and h in Proto-Malayo-Polynesian deviating in certain respects 
from Dempwolff. He bases himself on correspondences between 
wordmaterial from three separate languages or groups of languages, viz. 
Tagalog — which the author includes in the term Tagalic together 
with Bikol and Bisaya in order to express his view that these languages 
still form one linguistic unit or did so until recent times —, Malay, 
— which he uses for his reconstructions together with Javanese as 
his second independent witness — and finally Tonga. 

The author has chosen these languages from those on which Demp- 
wolff based his well known Vergleichende Lautlehre. 1) He does not 


seem to have considered choosing other languages, although there 


was reason enough to do so, on the one hand because already Demp- 
wolff’s study was not wholely based on the best descriptions available 
in his day, on the other because during the period 1930—1940 ex- 
tensive data were published on several Indonesian languages, collected 
by specialists. I mention in particular work on Bareqe ?), Mori 3), 
Kulawi *), Achinese ®) and Taeq.*) The older work of Jonker 7) 


1) Otto Dempwolff, Vergleichende Lautlehre des Austronesischen Wort- 
schatzes, Beihefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Eingeborenen-Sprachen, 15, 16, 19, 
Berlin 1934, ’37, ’38. 

*) Dr N. Adriani, Spraakkunst der Bare’e-taal (= Grammar of the Bareqe- 
language), Verhandelingen van het Koninklijk Bataviaasch Genootschap van 


Kunsten en Wetenschappen (= VKBG) 70 (1931), XVI + 481 pp. Already © 


in 1928 the author’s Bare’e-Nederlandsch woordenboek met Nederlandsch- 
Bare’e register (= Bareqe-Dutch dictionary, with Dutch-Barege index), Leiden 
1928, XV + 1074 pp. was posthumously published. A great deal of textual 
material had already been published earlier. 


8) S. J. Esser, Klank- en vormleer van het Morisch I en II (= Phonology. 


and Morphology of the Mori-language I and II), VKBG 67, 3 and 4, Bandoeng 
1927 and 1933, 434 pp. 

*) Dr N. Adriani en Dr S. J. Esser, Koelawische taalstudién (= Studies 
on the Kulawi-language), I, II, III, Bibliotheca Celebica I, II, III, Bandoeng 
1939, resp. 91, 90 en 113 pp., containing a grammatical sketch, texts with 
translation and a wordlist. 

5) R. A. Dr Hoesein Djajadiningrat, Atjéhsch-Nederlandsch woordenboek 


re 
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and Hazeu *) provides a safer basis for comparative studies than 
e.g. Hardeland’s description of Ngadju-Dayak, now nearly a century 
old, but still used by Dempwolff. 

In the introduction (p. 1—9) the author discusses the synchronic 
facts concerning the laryngeals in the languages he takes as a starting- 
point for his comparative study. As only to be expected, Dyen bases 
himself for Tagalog first and foremost on Bloomfield’s excellent 
description *), and in the second place on Laktaw’s dictionary and 
on the Preliminary Studies on Lexicography of the National Institute 
of Manila; finally he was able to avail himself of a Tagalog informant. 
In consideration of these sources the author feels justified to assume 
that in Tagalog a glottal stop does not only occur in final position, 
but also in initial and intervocalic position. In doing so he differs from 
Bloomfield. In his description of the sound-system of Tagalog the latter 
remarks that “‘the laryngeal (glottal) stop occurs as a distinctive sound 
only after a vowel at the end of words”’ 1°). As a not-distinctive sound 
a glottal stop occurs as a vowel-separator between successive syllabic 


met Nederlandsch-Atjéhsch register door Dr G. W. J. Drewes (= Achenese- 
Dutch dictionary, with Dutch-Achinese index by DrG. W. J. Drewes), deel I 
Batavia (= Djakarta) 1933, 1011 pp.; deel II, Batavia 1934, 1349 pp. 

8) Dr H. van der Veen, Tae’ (Zuid-Toradjasch)-Nederlandsch woordenboek 
met register Nederlandsch-Tae’ (= Tae’ (South-Toradja) — Dutch dictionary 
with Dutch-Tae’ index), Den Haag 1940, X XIII + 991 pp. 

7) J. C. G. Jonker, Rottineesch-Hollandsch woordenboek (= Rottinese- 
Dutch dictionary) Leiden 1908, XII + 806 pp. 

Rottineesche teksten met vertaling (= Rottinese texts with transla- 
tion) Leiden 1911, 135 pp. 

Rottineesche spraakkunst (= Rottinese grammar) Leiden 1915, 
XXIV + 714 pp. 

—— Bimaneesch-Nederlandsch woordenboek (= Bimanese-Dutch diction- 
ary) VKBG 48, 1, Batavia 1893, 134 pp. 

—— Bimaneesche teksten (= Bimanese texts), VKBG 48, 2, Batavia 
1895, 127 pp. ; 
Bimaneesche spraakkunst (= Bimanese grammar) VKBG 48, 3, 
Batavia 1896, XV + 488 pp. 

8) G. A. J. Hazeu, Gajdsch-Nederlandsch woordenboek met Nederlandsch- 
Gajosch register (= Gaj6-Dutch dictionary, with Dutch-Gaj6 index), Batavia 
1906, XX + 1148 pp. 

%) L. Bloomfield, Tagalog texts with grammatical analysis, University of 
Illinois studies in language and literature, vol. 3, Ilinois 1917. 

10) Bloomfield, o.c. p. 136. 
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vowels. On another page Bloomfield discusses a glottal stop in initial 
position in his paragraph on syllabication “), where he mentions its 
occurrence as sandhi-phenomenon. According to Bloomfield “‘word- 
division is maintained as a syllable-division by the use of a non- 
distinctive glottal stop’’ 1%). 

Now I believe that Dyen in assuming the existence of a glottal stop 
in all positions overlooks the fact that Bloomfield in his publication 
of 1917 by “distinctive sound” means a phoneme, as we can also 
deduce from his definition of the phoneme given in 1926 1%). This 
implies, that Bloomfield only wishes to consider the glottal stop in 
final position as a phoneme, and consequently it is only this final glottal 
stop which he indicates in his transcription. When therefore Dyen 
remarks (p. 3) that a q is inserted as the initial consonant which Bloom- 
field writes with an initial vowel without further argument in support 
of this procedure, he deviates from Bloomfield’s description in a way 
which would only be justified if Dyen could prove that Bloomfield was 
mistaken in this respect. As far as I know this is not the case and, 
moreover, it seems highly unlikely in view of the meticulous way in 
which Bloomfield recorded his observations. Furthermore, neither 
Laktaw nor the data of his informant enable Dyen to make it probable 
that Bloomfield was mistaken in his view on the positional limitation © 
of the glottal stop. Also when discussing the material from Bikol and 
Bisaya Dyen assumes the occurrence of a glottal stop in all three 
positions, although I do not believe that his material warrants this 
conclusion for these two languages. As to the Preliminary Studies 
Dyen notes that they “do not list any instances of initial glottal stop”’ 
(p. 4). 

Dyen’s Malay material comes from Wilkinson’s dictionary. This is 
undoubtedly a good source, particularly for the Malay spoken in the — 
Peninsula, but as regards the h, the other laryngeal which forms the ~ 
subject of this study, it happens to be insufficient. This insufficiency 
is due to the fact that it is not easy to determine the occurrence of 
initial # in present day Malay, as well as in its earlier stages, not only 


11) Bloomfield, o.c. p. 140. 

12) Bloomfield, ibid.’ 

18) L. Bloomfield, A set of postulates for the science of language, Language 
2.157 (1926): ““A minimum same of vocal feature is a phoneme or distinctive 
sound’’. 
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because many varieties of Malay are spoken in Malaya and over a wide 
area of Indonesia, but also because the interpretation of Malay ortho- 
graphy likewise enters into consideration. It is well known that in 
certain regions Malay was and still is written in the Arabic script. 
This practice started as early as the beginning of the 16th century, 
perhaps even still earlier, and we have to assume that before that time 
Malay was written, — if ever it was written — by means of a script 
of the type to which all Indonesian scripts belong i.e. derivates of 
certain Indian scripts. It is by no means impossible that we will only 
fully come to understand Malay-Arabic orthography when we know 
the previous system of notation. Irrespective of this it is certain that 
the gradually developed system current to-day only partly reflects 
the variety of the Malay dialects actually spoken. In Malay literature 
we find widely divergent spellings. The well known early 19th century 

author Abdullah #4) e.g. regularly writes tau for tahu, to know; tandah 
for tanda, sign; bérbahu and bahu for bérbau, smelling and bau, smell; 
muda for mudah, easy; ara for arah, direction; but on the contrary 
ladah for lada, pepper; etc. Moreover, the traditional orthography has 
had a normative influence on pronunciation. All this complicates the 
probiem, which words in past and present Malay possessed an / and 
which words started with a vowel. In order to solve this problem an 
investigation of the history of Malay orthography seems indispensable. 
Documents necessary for such an investigation are available to a 
certain extent. Such an investigation should not be restricted to Malay 
alone, but should be extended to all those parts of the archipelago 
where Malay is and was spoken and written. This intricate problem 
is not solved by the simple remark that “through haphazard checking, 
his (i.e. Wilkinson’s) orthography is accurate for the transcription of 
the hin the Arabic orthography” (Dyen p. 7). It is therefore premature 
to conclude that “the Arabic orthography has preserved a real dis- 
tinction which occurred in Malay earlier than the speech of my in- 
formant” (Dyen p. 7), solely based on the fact that Wilkinson writes 
bahu, shoulder, and bau, smell, whilst to Dyen’s informant these two 
words sounded identical. Further investigation is necessary in two 


14) Hikajat Abdullah, diterbitkan lagi dengan anotasi oleh R. A. Datoek 
Besar dan Dr R. Roolvink (= The narrative of Abdullah, reedited with notes 
by R. A. Datoek Besar and Dr R. Roolvink), Djakarta 1953, XVIII + 507 
pp., see especially p. 463, 464, 467, 471, 472. 
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directions. Apart from orthography and its development within the 
whole Malay speaking area, further research is necessary in order to 
determine the relation between the pronunciation of Dyen’s informant 
and other current pronunciations of present-day Malay. 

The determination of initial and intervocalic h/ in the older stages of 
Javanese by means of the system of orthography is also difficult. The 
syllabaries in use.in the archipelago are unable to differenciate between 
words with initial # and a vocalic beginning. To give just one example: 
the Javanese word aww, ashes, always has to be written hawu. Also in 
this case an investigation of the orthography is indispensable. In view 
of the voluminous Old Javanese literature with its many variations in 
spelling, it is highly problematic whether a definite conclusion will ever 
be completely reached concerning those words with phonematic / in 
initial or intervocalic position and those with a vocalic beginning or 
which contain a succession of vowels. 

For modern Javanese Dyen uses Jansz’ dictionary and Kiliaan’s 
grammar, hardly a fortunate choice; it is presumely due to the fact 
that Dempwolff used the same dictionary. However, the dictionary 
is unreliable as it is not much more than an abstract of the older 
Javanese-Dutch dictionary of Gericke and Roorda }). It can not hold 
a candle to the dictionary of the well-known scholar Th. Pigeaud, 
published in 1938 as the result of many years of research in Java and 
also included by Dyen in his bibliography. As to Kiliaan, Gonda has 
called him with some exaggeration a master of nonsensical inter- 
pretation 16); in spite of his important contribution to the description 
of Madurese, his Javanese grammar can never serve as a trustworthy 
guide for a person who has no direct knowledge of Javanese. As a result 
of these sources Dyen misjudges the occurrence of intervocalic h due 
to Kiliaan, and misunderstands the way in which the suffix -an is 
added to roots ending in a vowel due to Jansz. In my study on the 
structure of the Javanese morpheme, quoted by Dyen (p. 58) I de- 
scribed the occurrence of / in initial, medial and final positions, but 


15) J. R. C. Gericke and T. Roorda, Javaansch-Nederlandsch Handwoor- 
denboek (= Javanese-Dutch dictionary), second edition, Leiden 1901, in 2 
vol., 905 and 872 pp. 

16) J. Gonda, The functions of word duplication in Indonesian languages, 
Lingua II, 2 (1950) p. 197: 
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Dyen seems to have overlooked these passages 1”). In modern standard 
Javanese / in initial position only occurs 1° in unassimilated loan- 
words from Dutch, 2° in a few interjections and similar words, 3° in a 
few cases like hanamnin; this is, however, a spelling-pronunciation of the 
hightoned ananin (with hypercorrect a), which in every-day language 
occurs as “anin or nain. In intervocalic position h only occurs between 
identical vowels, usually a, rarely u, still more rarely one of the other 
vowels. The rare cases where / occurs between different vowels, 
concern loanwords from Arabic or dialect forms. In final position h 
occurs very frequently after all vowels except pépét, and in certain 
dialects even there. 

On p. 18—19 Dyen states that “generally the Javanese suffix -an is 
added to roots ending in a vowel in such a way that a single vowel 
appears for both the last root-vowel and the vowel of the suffix” 
(p. 22). I do not think that this is true. Suffigation does not proceed 
in the same way for all words ending in a vowel. Dyen’s rule actually 
applies with very few exceptions to roots ending in 7 or u, but it does 
not for those ending in ¢, 0 or d (= Dyen 0). For roots ending in é or 0 
suffigation takes place often without contraction, e.g. from gawé, to 
make: gawéan; from saré, to sleep, to rest: saréan; from sadé, to sell: 
sadéan; from pépé, to dry in the sun: pepéan ; from pandeé, blacksmith: 
pandéan ; from badé, to guess: badéan; from oré, to hang down (hair): 
oréan; from kébo, waterbuffalo: kéboan; jago, cock: jagoan; jodo, 
complement: jodoan, etc. In case the root ends in 4 (= Dyen 0) then 
we may find beside contraction also suffigation with -ndan, e.g. tata, 
ordered: tatanan; bisd, to be able: bisanan; ddsd, ten: dasanan,; maid, 
eye: matanan ; tampa, to receive: tampanan, etc. Occasionally different 
formations occur side by side, especially when suffigation of -an is 
combined with duplication, e.g. from gédé¢, big, gédé-gédéan, géde- 
gédénan, gédén-gédénan **). 

The process of the suffigation by means of -an is rendered still 
more complicated because of the loans from Malay; these have un- 
doubtedly taken place in the past, but they have increased tremen- 
dously because of the wide spread of the knowledge of Malay in Java 
as the official national language. It is certain that kédadian, result, 


17) De structuur van het Javaanse morpheem (= The structure of the 
Javanese morpheme), VKBG 78 (1949), p. 54, 76, 114—115. 
18) ibid. p. 218—219. 
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has been formed in analogy to Mal. kédjadian. Both words are sub- 
stantives with approximately the same meaning. The form kédadéan, 
which occurs more frequently than kédadian, may have been formed 
in analogy to the above mentioned Javanese -éan-forms, and in that 
case the change from -zan to -éan may be considered as an adaptation 
to the Javanese pattern. For kélakuan the situation is slightly different. 
This word has been directly borrowed from Malay as is evidenced by 
the absence of contraction and the identity of meaning of this noun in 
both languages. The ‘‘additional meanings” which cause Dyen to 
reject my view that the word has been borrowed (p. 59) are a mistaken 
interpretation of Jansz, because the word does not mean: to send off 
(goods, letters), guide, steer, as indicated by Jansz. Both Gericke- 
Roorda and Pigeaud only mention the meaning: conduct, behavior. 
The meaning: event or happening fo1 kélakon given by Jansz and 
taken over by Dyen (p. 22) is also incorrect. Kélakon (and kédadén for 
that matter) is a verb, usually called accidental-passive, of the series 
nlakont|dilakoni (ndadéni: didadént). Kélakon may therefore be render- 
ed as: to be (suddenly) confronted by something, to undergo; frequent- 
ly also: to occur, to be brought about. It is, moreover, incorrect that 
the absence of contraction is restricted to merely a few words with 
prefix ké- or pé- and suffix -an, apart from the formations with -an — 
discussed above. It is possible to make a list of more than 20 of such 
~ cases. I may note in passing that the word which Dyen has found in 
Jansz’s dictionary is not as Dyen supposes derived from paku, nail 
(p. 22), but from the root aku, I, by means of the prefix p- and the 
suffix -an; the term is mainly used in combination with agama, religion: 
agama pakuan, a recognized, generally accepted creed. The -an form 
derived from paku, nail, is pakon or pakonan. 

However, we should not lose ourselves in the discussion of minor — 
details; my only object was to show by means of a few examples the © 
difficulty of arriving at valid statements concerning linguistic phe- 
nomena in modern Javanese based on sources like Jansz and Kiliaan. 

For Old Javanese Dyen has only used one single inscription, the 
text of the charter of Balitung dated 905 A.D., transcribed and trans- 
lated by W. F. Stutterheim in 1940. Dyen admits, that this is very 
little, but he adds: “the material from this inscription is scanty, but 
it is important because the inscription is dated” (p. 8). Outsiders may 
be led to believe by this remark that there would exist only few dated 
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Old-Javanese inscriptions, but the reverse is true. Moreover, there isa 
sufficient number of texts edited and translated by specialists. Al- 
though for a considerable part they are not dated accurately, their 
age may be determined between certain limits. I fail to see the reason 
why the author has refrained from consulting not only the other dated 
inscriptions, but also all these published texts as well as the existing 
dictionary and studies in Old-Javanese grammar, restricting himself 
to about 4 pages of text. It is only to be expected that these few pages 
present but few opportunities for forming any conclusions. Dyen’s 
conclusion that / occurred in intervocalic position in Old-Javanese 
is solely built on the spelling ¢wha found in the inscription for the word 
which is spelled nowadays twwa. It seems dangerous to deduce a rule 
from one single case. 

For Tonga and the other languages Dyen exclusively uses the 
material collected by Dempwolff. It should be noted that the Tonga- 
material used by Dempwolff is not very extensive to begin with, 
restricted as it is to the dictionary of the French missionary Colomb 
published in 1890. From the short grammatical sketch of 22 pages 
inserted in Colomb’s dictionary (including 14 page on the Tonga 
“alphabet”’), it is clear that Colomb was no specialist, but rather one 
of those meritorious amateurs to which the science of linguistics owes 
so much, especially for unexplored regions. Dempwolff did not use 
Reiter’s Traditions tonguiennes 19) and Chevron’s La langue toga *). 
C. Maxwell Churchward’s Tongan grammar of 1953 (which Dyen of 
course was unable to consult) provides some additional information, 
but nevertheless 1eliable data on Tonga remain scarce and consequently 
it will remain difficult to consider this language as a safe base for 
comparative study. However, the existing sources give the impression 
that a glottal stop does occur in initial position, but a special investi- 
gation of this point remains far from superfluous. 


This rather extensive review of the sources used by the author 
demonstrates that the reconstructions of the laryngeals which the 
author gives in his following chapters are not based on a solid foun- 


19) P. Reiter SM, Traditions tonguiennes, Anthropos II (1907) p. 230—240, 


438—448 and 743—754. 
20) R. P. Chevron, La langue de l’archipel Toga, Annales de l’extréme 


Orient et de l’Afrique 9 (1886—87), p. 225—242 and p. 321—334. 
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dation. It is hardly doubtful that at most one of the three languages 
compared, viz. Tonga, possesses a glottal stop in initial and inter- 
vocalic position, with the result that the reconstruction of PMP q 
in these positions is highly uncertain. In addition, the relation between 
the languages spoken in Polynesia and those in Indonesia make it 
improbable that Tonga — and the Polynesian languages in general — 
would have retained a glottal stop in these positions whilst this stop 
had disappeared elsewhere. In any case it is difficult to arrive at the 
reconstruction of PMP initial g within the narrow limits of Dyen’s 
investigation. 

A second doubtful point with likewise fundamental consequences 
for Dyen’s reconstructions is the uncertainty concerning Javanese 
and Malay h. It is difficult to accept without further evidence that 
in words like jait and pait (Dyen writes jahet and pahet), which occur 
both in Malay as in Javanese, h was ever actualiy pronounced, as at 
present no h is heard. Amongst Dyen’s material only the word tuha 
might tend to show that a sound-change took place from intervocalic h 
to the semivowel corresponding to the preceding vowel, because in 
this case a real change in spelling seems to have taken place. In modern 
Javanese and Malay the word tuwa is always written and pronounced 
with w, although in the archaizing Javanese poetry the spelling tuha 
still occurs. It is far from impossible that eventually the occurrence 
of 4 may be proved also in initial and intervocalic position in an earlier 
stage of Javanese. Careful research may reveal perhaps other sig- 
nificant changes in spelling, and comparison with e.g. Sundanese may 
demonstrate the presence of initial # in ancient Javanese words, e.g. 
Jav. yan, god: Sund. hiyan, a comparison indicated by Esser already 
M3929 2), 

In view of the objections I have against the interpretation of the 
material it would serve no useful purpose to discuss Dyen’s comparisons 
section by section, with one exception. This exception concerns Dyen’s 
rule for PMP final 4, where he propounds the hypothesis (sections 
65—75, p. 17, 19 juncto section 112, p. 29) that PMP final h ‘‘disap- 


*1) S. J. Esser, Het taalkundig gedeelte van C. C. Berg’s Inleiding tot de 
studie van het Oud-Javaansch (Kidung Sundayana) (= The linguistic part 
of C. C. Berg’s Introduction to the study of Old- Javanese (Kidung Sundayana) 
Djawa 9 (1929), p. 257. 
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peared as a final consonant in all the languages compared” (p. 17). He 
believes, that this rule is warranted, i.a. because internal reconstruction 
in Tagalog permits the assumption of an ancient final 4. He bases his 
internal reconstruction on the following: 1° modern Tagalog knows 
initial, intervocalic and post-consonantal #, but no preconsonantal 
and final h, 2° h is infixed when suffixing -an and -in to a root ending 
in a vowel, whilst these suffixes are added directly to bases ending in 
a consonant, 3° Tagalog possesses no final h. I do not believe that it is 
correct that the only way to explain these facts would be that Tagalog 
formerly possessed a final 4. There exists another simple hypothesis, 
viz. that the occurrence of phonematic / has always been restricted 
to certain positions. Dyen’s assumption would have been correct, if a 
comparative investigation would show that these suffixes -han and 
-hin only occur after roots ending in a vowel, which roots correspond 
with words with final / in other Indonesian languages, like for instance 
Tag. salahan based on sala, which corresponds with Jav. Mal. salah, 
against Tag. mataan from mata, which corresponds with Jav. Mal, mata 
(without /!). However, this regularity is broken i.a. by the very words 
tébu, abu and tuhu for which Dyen reconstructs a final PMP / and 
which do not show a final / in any of the languages he compares. The 
positional limitations of phonemes are, as Swadesh already remarked 
in 1935 22), characteristic for phonemes in general. 


A few general remarks in conclusion. The fundamental defect of 
this study is the lack of reliable data, data which Dyen might have 
used, if only he had been more directly acquainted with the languages 
he compares and if he had been better acquainted with the existing 
literature on these subjects. A more direct knowledge of the languages 
under review would have led him to be more critical of his sources and 
would have withheld him from expatiating on the various theoretical 
possibilities of interpretation of which this insufficient material 
permits, as for instance the paragraphs on ambiguous reconstructions 
with initial g or 4. It would also have led him to be more critical 
towards Dempwolff’s work, which in spite of its considerable merits 
shows serious shortcomings. These shortcomings are likewise the result 
of an insufficient direct knowledge of the languages he compared and 


22) M. Swadesh, The phonemic principle, Language X, 2, 1934, p. 117—130. 
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of a lack of knowledge of the studies available on the subject. Demp- 
wolff mainly worked with dictionaries and an occasional informant, 
but he was unable to appreciate correctly the value of his source- 
material. It should not be forgotten either that Dempwolff’s recon- 
structions were based on a very small number of languages. One can 
hardly expect that comparison of three or four languages would lead 
to the establishment of a Proto-Indonesian valid for a group of far 
over one hundred different languages. Moreover, there are other 
factors which Dempwolff neglected to take into account and which 
make various reconstructions dubious, as indicated by Gonda already 
in 1940 23). 


Especially since the war the number of workers in the Austronesian 
field has become extremely small whilst the area is enormous, and 
therefore more than elsewhere collaboration is necessary between 
these few scholars, a collaboration which should assume i.a. the form 
of using the data provided by others present and past. 

There are two circumstances which hamper research; firstly the 
distance of the field from the present centers of linguistic study, 
secondly the fact that most of the existing specialist literature is 
written in Dutch, a language mastered by few to the extent that they 
are able to read Dutch treatises on Austronesian languages. Attempts 
are being made *4) to make this literature more easily accessible 
outside The Netherlands. My critical remarks have a constructive 
purpose and I sincerely hope, that they will induce Dyen — who shows 
in this work that he possesses a thorough grasp of the classical com- 
parative method — to extend and to deepen his research in Austro- 
nesian linguistics. 


Leiden E. M. UHLENBECK 


23) J. Gonda, Opmerkingen over de toepassing der comparatieve methode 
op de Indonesische talen, voornamelijk in verband met hun woordstructuur 
(= Remarks on the application of the comparative method on Indonesian 
languages, especially in relation to their wordstructure), Bijdragen tot de 
Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 99.4 (1940), p. 398-466, in a very much shorten-’ 
ed form printed in English in Lingua I, 1 (1948) with the title The comparative 
method as applied to Indonesian Languages pp. 86—101). 

*4) By the Royal Institute for Linguistics, Geography and Ethnology at 

The Hague. 
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WINFRED P. LEHMANN, Proto-I. ndo-European Phonology, Austin 
1952, University of Texas Press and Linguistic Society of 
America, xv + 129 pp. $ 4.00. 

The contents of this book are not exactly what its title would seem 
to suggest. Its object is apparently twofold: on the one hand the 
author wishes to defend, against his co-patriots Sturtevant, Austin, 
Kern, Schwartz, and Smith, the view that the laryngeals survived 
into proto-Indo-European and disappeared, at least in certain positions, 
only later in the separate languages (as is the view of most European 
adherents of the laryngeal theory), cf. p. 29; on the other hand, he 
attempts to reconstruct, on the basis of the results of the laryngeal 
theory, the phonemic system of proto-I.E. 

The fundamental difficulty of this book, with which the reader 
finds himself confronted is its structure. In a few introductory chapters 
the author gives a succinct and very clear synopsis of the classical 
theory of P.I.E. phonology (as it was finally formulated by Brug- 
mann) and discusses the laryngeal theory and the main evidence that 
has been adduced in support of it. In view of the many obscure points 
in the Hittite material he states that ‘‘we are left with deductions 
from other IE dialects as our most secure evidence for the laryngeal 
theory. Hittite has served to put the theory on a firm basis; the 
theory must be refined from analysis of phonological developments 
such as ablaut in the various IE dialects’ (p. 28). 

The next six chapters (4—9) are entirely devoted to a discussion of 
phonological problems of Old Germanic (e.g., lengthened w and y; 
g and A(k) corresponding to P.I.E. *w). Two additional chapters deal 
with two separate problems outside Old Germanic, viz. Greek ¢ from 
initial y-, and the Indo-Iranian voiceless aspirates. 

In the final chapters 12—15, which constitute the third and last 
part of the book the author discusses the P.I.E. phonemic system. 

It is not clear, what has induced Lehmann to choose this peculiar 
structure of the book. The laryngeal theory is, no doubt, still a theory 
in statu nascendi, notwithstanding the many attempts that have 
already been made to delimitate the rdle of the laryngeals in P.I.E. 
phonology. Many fundamental questions are still controversional, 
and even on the number of the laryngeal phonemes in P.I.E. no 
agreement has been reached so far. Before attempting to reconstruct 
the phonemic system of P.I.E., therefore, it is indispensable that one 
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should first try to settle some fundamental problems with the help of 
the evidence of the oldest I.E. languages. Instead of this the author 
has preferred to devote one third of his book to a discussion of problems 
which, though being important for the comparative study of Old 
Germanic, are only of little interest for the reconstruction of the P.I.E. 
phonology. Even if proto-Germanic “must be considered one of the 
most conservative I.E. dialects” (as Lehmann writes on p. 3 in jus- 
tification of this procedure), it does not appear from this study that the 
Old Germanic materials are more apt to elucidate the prehistoric rdle 
of the laryngeals than, e.g., the Vedic language. Two different studies 
seem to have been only superficially fused, and the result is no organic 
whole. It remains also obscure, why out of the many problems outside 
the domain of Old Germanic only two have been discussed, and why 
just these have been chosen, with the exclusion of many others. *) 
The consequences of this neglect of the non-Germanic evidence 
become particularly manifest in the 12th chapter, which deals with 
the ‘‘Laryngeals in P.I.E.’’. Lehmann here discusses the controversional 
problem, whether the P.I.E. phonological system already comprised 
the long vowels *7, *# and *é, *a@, *6, or rather, instead of them, the 
older ‘‘diphthongs” *7H, *uH, *eH, etc. This is, no doubt, one of 


the most obscure points of the laryngeal theory, which has not satis- _ 


factorily been elucidated so far. According to L. (p. 87) the perfect 
agreement of all I.E. dialects leaves no doubt as to the existence of 


1) It should be added that Lehmann does not take account of previous 
studies on these subjects. In his discussion of Greek ¢ he ignores Hammerich’s 
treatment of this problem in “‘Laryngeal before Sonant”’ (1948), p. 12 f. (al- 
though references to this work occur elsewhere), whereas his remarks on the 
problem of the Indo-Iranian voiceless aspirates had been anticipated by my 


“Notes on Vedic Noun-Inflexion”’ (1942). For the rest, it seems doubtful, 
whether the laryngeal theory can account for all cases of voiceless aspirates. — 


If the late and rare Sanskrit word prthuka- ‘“‘young animal, child” is rightly 
equated to Armenian ort ‘‘calf’’, it points to P.I.E. *p(0)rth- (since t+-laryngeal 
would have been dropped in Armenian, as in hun “‘way’’: Skt., pantha-). Now, 
this *th corresponds to *¢ in Homeric réprtig (beside mépic, méptaé!), just as kh- 
interchanges with k- in Skt. khan-: Old Iranian kan- ‘‘to dig’”’, and inversely 


Mey! 


Avestan xumba-: Skt. kumbha- ‘‘a jar’. Although the few instances of this — 


kind do not justify our setting up separate phonemes th, kh for P.I.E., they 
suggest the idea that in some cases, at least, the aspirates may reflect ‘popular’ 
variants of the normal phonemes of the P.I.E. koine (Meillet). Note also Skt. 
Sankhd-: Greek xdyyn. 
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*7 and *# as distinct phonemes in P.I.E. There is, however, a difficulty 
in such Greek nominatives as métx, mletox (from *piweryd) contrasting © 
with Skt. pdint, pivart. Lehmann assumes (p. 90 f.) that in *piweryd 
(where the consonantal character of y was conditioned by the following 
vowel) the “uncontracted”’ form of the nominative in -7H was preserved 
intact. He writes as follows: “The uncontracted form of the nom. 
survived only in Gk.; in the other dialects long -t was generalized by 
analogy with the oblique cases. Gk. thus illustrated the pattern of 
ya-stems before contraction. (....). assume that the stem is preserved 
in a few Homeric vocative forms, e.g. métvt, which are often assumed 
to have an elided final vowel. The presence in Gk. of such uncontracted 
forms does not contradict the assumption that /7'/ and /u’/ were 
phonemic in P.I.E. Gk. merely preserved and generalized some in- 
frequent case forms’’. I am afraid this brief remark fails to do justice 
to the intricacies of the problem. It might be objected that 1) even 
if we accept the form zétw (which, in point of fact, has not been 
preserved but is merely an emendation, and no probable one, I think, 
of Schulze’s for the reading xétv« of the MSS.), it is not clear, how 
the later contracted form may have been “‘preserved’’, while at the 
same time the older uncontracted ending “‘survived” as a relic form 
(p. 109) in the nominative, 2) the existence in a separate I.E. dialect 
of uncontracted forms as relics of a prehistoric phonological system 
can hardly be accounted for, and is unlikely a priori; 3) from the 
viewpoint of methodology it is hardly advisable to discuss the de- 
velopment of the separate nominative form *piweryd from P.L.E. 
*biHwer-iH, without taking into consideration the whole inflexion 
*ptHwer-iH,, gen. *piHwer-yéH,-s (Skt. pivart, gen. pivaryah), of 
_ which it formed part. Since the consonantal y has since the earliest 
period been at home in the oblique cases, the possibility of a specifically 
Greek remodelling of the older nominative ought to have been con- 
sidered; 4) on the other hand, the supposition that -7 has been gener- 
alized by analogy with the oblique cases makes only makes sense if -7 
is due to the case-forms, which in Skt. end in -ih, -ibhih, -ibhyah 
and -isu. The influence of these case-forms, however, has never been 
important: a rare instance is Skt. kakud- (from kakud-bhyah) for 
kakubh-; 5) however, if *-iH had become *-7 in P.I.E. (as Lehmann 
assumes), it is not clear why there should be any need of such an 
analogical explanation, since Skt. pivari is then perfectly regular. 
21 
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The real difficulties of the problem lie, not in the Greek nominatives 
of the type ztevex, but in the Vedic interchange of -7 (from -7#) 
before consonants, and -i before vowels and in pausa (cf. also nom. 
vrki-h: gen. vrki-ah for *vrktH-ah), which are not mentioned by 
Lehmann. Such a short -i in pausa, which apparently reflects an 
uncontracted -iH, is still preserved in the Rigveda in a several in- 
stances (instr. sing. in -f? and $émi, neuter plurals in -2 and -z, cf. also 
voc. sing. devi, etc.). 

It may seem questionable, whether the co-existence of two sandhi- 
variants, viz. -7 (before consonants) and -¢H (in other positions) 
should have been maintained from P.I.E. (cf. p. 91 n. 4) till shortly 
before the Rigvedic period, the more so since in the combinations 
with other resonants (*yH, */H. *mH, *nH) the second phoneme 
is generally supposed to have survived into the separate I.E. languages. 
It would seem, therefore, that the assumption of *7 and *# in the 
prehistoric phonemic system is not so firmly established as would be 
desirable for a theory on which further speculations are to be based. 

The same weakness of argumentation is found in the discussion 
(in the same chapter) of the Greek aorists of the type guodov, opov 
(where we should expect -aA-, -«p-). Lehmann explains these forms 
from *mlH;-, *prH,- (cf. BrAdoxw, néxpwtat), without apparently 
being aware that others have proposed the same explanation before 
him. However, these instances should not have been confounded 
(as L. does) with ddduyy, dAdrvue (*H4/-nu-, cf. Hitt. hulla-, with which 
Couvreur has connected it) and xovoptég (*Hyto-; L. assumes *7H- 
on account of Skt. trya-, but this is derived from the secondary root ° 
tr- < *Hi-Hr-): here a similar vowel-colouring effect is rather the 
result of a preceding H;. The fundamental importance of this umlaut 
lies in its being so far the sole strict proof for the existence of a third © 
laryngeal, on the strength of which we are entitled to reject the : 
theories that reduce the number of laryngeals to two (Pedersen), or 
even to one (Hammerich, Zgusta). However, L.’s explanation of 
the details is far from satisfactory. He writes as follows (p. 94): “In — 
some forms, e.g. wdActv 1) the laryngeal was lost before lengthening the 
reflex of the resonant, in others e.g. BAdoxw, it changed both the color 
and the quantity of the vowel resulting from the preceding consonant”. 


1) Read: porety. 
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Here again we are under the impression that the author has not been 
aware of the real problems with which these materials confronted him: 
if woa- and BdAw- both represent P.I.E. *mJH,- (as L. obviously as- 
sumes), how are we to account for the fact that two chronologically 
different stages of this development survive side by side in the same 
dialect? In view of Thess. yvaoxw, which corresponds to Lat. nésco 
and Old Pers. xSdsa-, there was sufficient reason to have considered 
the possibility that BAwoxw represents the normal grade of vocalism. 
On the other hand it is not clear how the laryngeal in podety, if it 
had not been previously lost, could have lengthened the reflex of 
the resonant as long as we assume for gyodov a pre-form *é-m//H,om 
(where the heterosyllabical H could not possibly alter the quantity of 
the preceding syllable). L.’s remark would only be intellible on the 
supposition that ZuoAov is a secondary Greek thematization of a root 
aorist (as has been suggested, indeed, for éxopov on the strength of Ved. 
pirdh “give’), but L. obviously excludes such morphological con- 
siderations and takes podetv and BAwoxw as immediately derived from 
analogous P.I.E. verbal forms. L.’s explanation of Skt. -ur- from 
*_-yH.- is incorrect, because irj(a)-, wrnd-, and probably also urdhva-, 
were originally preceded by *w- (which accounts for wr- instead of 7r-), 
whereas hiirdati is rather a borrowing from an aboriginal language 
(cf. gurda-). 

The last chapters, which are devoted to a reconstruction of the 
various pre-I.E. phonemic systems (L. distinguishes no less than 
five of them), and of the proto-I.E. system, which was the final result 
of the preceding developments, are, no doubt, the most original part 
of this book. Attempts at a reconstruction of the proto-I.E. phonemic 
system by the light of the laryngeal theory are certainly justified, 
although they are doomed to remain tentative sketches. On the other 
hand, it cannot be expected that a reconstruction of five preliminary 
stages of proto-I.E. will be able to convince us that the prehistoric 
development has actually run along the lines here presupposed. 
Studies like the one under review confront us with a methodological 
problem of general interest. It is hardly surprising that objections 
are often raised against such a schematical treatment of historical 
linguistic problems, but the critics should not forget that in the study 
of prehistoric linguistic stages this method of treatment takes more 
or less the place of what in physics is the experiment: only by a 
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tentative elaboration of a theory in its extreme consequences is it 
sometimes possible to detect its limits and defects. Lehmann, however, 
extends this procedure also to later stages, where the historical 
evidence often allows a verification of the theories propounded. His 
argumentation, indeed, too often consists of a concatenation of as- 
sumptions, none of which has a solid foundation in facts. Those, who 
look upon historical linguistics as an eminently empirical science 
cannot but question, whether anything is gained by such airy specu- 
lations. Some will wonder, after having read this book, if Lehmann’s 
different evaluation of this method is ultimately rooted in a different 
conception of the object and the limits of linguistic research itself. 


J. Kuryzowicz, L’accentuation des langues indo-européennes. 
Krakéw 1952, Polska Akademia Umiejetnosci, Prace komisji 
jezykowej Nr. 37, 526 pp. 

The object of this extensive study of the well-known Polish linguist 
is to examine the morphological réle of the accent in those Indo- 
European languages, which have more or less faithfully preserved the 
proto-Indo-European system of accentuation. After a detailed account 
of the accentuation in Vedic Sanskrit as compared with that of proto- 
Indo-European, of which it is the most archaic representative (pp. 
1—120), and that in Greek (pp. 121—196), the bulk of the work is 
devoted to a study of the accent-systems of Baltic and Slavonic (pp. 
191—422). A final chapter, which summarizes the conclusions at which 
the author has arrived, is followed by three appendixes on the ac- 
centuation in Old Iranian, Latin and Romanic, and Scandinavian. 

This book, which is the fruit of an immense labour, will be indis- 
pensable for any one who wishes to study the problems of Indo- 
European accentuation, both on account of the wealth of materials — 
on which it is based, and because of the lucid observations, which it — 
contains. The great preponderance given to Balto-Slavonic the author 
justifies by pointing out that this is the first comprehensive study of 
the Balto-Slavonic accentuation as a whole. Although this is not 
literally true, it cannot be denied that in comparison with van Wijk’s 
well-known work (here only once quoted in passing on p. 235), which 
is different both in its aim and in the method it follows, this book 
derives a special interest from its extensive collections of materials 
and the ample discussion of many problems. 
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Its most characteristic feature, however, which distinguishes it from 
older works on this subject, consists in its method, it being an attempt 
to approach the problems from a structuralistic point of view. It 
confronts us, accordingly, with the fundamental problem of the 
delimitation of the synchronic and diachronic methods of interpretation. 
It cannot be denied that many explanations here proposed fail to 
carry conviction but the work as a whole may perhaps contribute to a 
deeper insight into the specific value of both view-points and the way, 
in which a future synthesis of them may be attained. Kurylowicz is 
quite aware of the methodological difficulties involved in this attempt 
of his. He writes (p. 2): “Il est du reste probable que les premiers élans 
enthousiastes du structuralisme comporteront des défauts méthodiques 
ou des exagérations qu’il est difficile de prévoir. En premier lieu on ne 
peut jamais expliquer tout puisqu’A cOté des tendances internes, 
accessibles a l’analyse linguistique, il y a des facteurs externes dont la 
connaissance reléve du hasard historique.... Or, plein de confiance 
dans la précision de sa méthode, le structuralisme est apte a perdre de 
vue les bornes naturelles de son application’’. As a matter of fact, on 
many points of detail the reader may wonder, whether the explanation 
proposed is not rather a theory imposed on the facts, than a description 
of the synchronic linguistic reality. This however concerns not so much 
the method itself as rather K.’s application of it. Thus (to quote a 
single instance), the abnormal accent of the Vedic instrumental plural 
nrbih “by the men” (for *uvbhih, as would have been regular in a root 
noun) is explained as follows (p. 18): “Il s’agit la de themes qui malgré 
leur monosyllabisme se laissent décomposer en racine plus suffixe 
flexionnel. L’étymologie n’est ici d’aucune importance. L’élément 
final du théme, qu’il soit anciennement un suffixe ou non, subit tous 
les changements rencontrés chez les thémes dissylabiques a suffixe 
flexionnel identique, p.e. nd, naram, nrblih comme pita, pitaram, 
pitfbhih. Ces monosyllabes se trouvent ainsi dominés par les dissylabi- 
ques....”’. Accordingly the accent of nfbhih is attributed to the in- 
fluence of fitfbhih. From a historical point of view, however, it may 
be stated that, although I.E. *H,nér- ‘‘man’’ must have been inflected 
in the same way as *fH,fér- ‘father’, Indo-Iranian (whose phonemic 
system did not allow a word to begin with mr-) has replaced the ancient 
oblique case-forms of the singular (e.g. the dative *nrat) by new forms, 
which were built on the accusative ndvam (cf. the dative naro1 in 
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Avestan, ndre in Vedic). In the Vedic dialect this innovation has even 
been extended to the genetive form ndrah (for older *nfs, cf. Avestan 
naras). As a result, there arose a new inflection with fixed accentuation 
of the root syllable, which may also account for the accent of the plural 
forms such as nrbhih. It rather might be argued, therefore, that owing 
to this historical development, Vedic f- has become an isolated root- 
word, which no longer follows the type of inflection represented by 
pitr-. However that may be, it is hard to find any justification for the 
assumption that from a synchronic point of view nf- must be con- 
sidered to consist of a radical element m- and an inflexional suffix -r- 
(as K.’s words would seem to imply): mf- is rather an indissoluble unit, 
like, e.g., pad- ‘foot’. The arbitrary character of such working hypo- 
theses is the weak point of this work, which, one feels, is often too 
much constructive and too little deductive. 

However, in spite of such critical objections, which might be raised 
against the method, Kurylowicz is to be congratulated on having 
produced this important book, which deserves to be read and studied 
on account of its wealth of materials and ideas. 


Leiden F. B. J. KUIPER 


A. Burssens, Inleiding tot de studie van de Kongolese Bantoe- 
talen. Kongo-Overzee Bibliotheek VIII (Antwerpen, De Sik- 
kel 1954), XXII, pp. 151. B.Fr. 120.—}). 

Since the controversy between D. Westermann and J. H. Green- 
berg in 1950 concerning a generally valid classification of ‘‘the’”’ 
African languages and their mutual diachronic filiation, it has become 
increasingly clear that the time is not yet ripe to supply the solution to 
so far-reaching a problem ”). That is the reason why for the time being — 
linguistic research must necessarily aim at providing the basis for this — 
final synthesis by means of regional descriptions of languages. Following q 
the example set by its steadily growing series of monographs for an 


1) A French edition of this work has appeared simultaneously. 

*) Compare ia. D. Westermann in Africa XXII® (1952), p. 250 ff., G. van 
Bulck in Kongo-Overzee XVIII! (1952), p. 35 ff. and p. 7 of the work under 
review. One should remember the confusion created by the arbitrary way in 
which rather indefinite terms like “‘branch’’ (Bleek), “cluster” (Torrend) and 
“zone” (Guthrie) have been used to arrive at some premature scheme of divi- 
sion; cf. G. P. Lestrade in African Studies VII4 (1948), p. 175 ff. 
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,,thnological Survey of Africa’, the I.A.I. started eight years ago 
with the issue of a parallel series which will eventually lead to a 
»Linguistic Survey of Africa’). Apart from Westermann-Bryan’s 
work (mentioned in note 3), it is understandable that these regional 
surveys as far as they concern the Congo are entrusted to Belgian 
scholars. Both the numerous articles and the larger works published 
by the Institut Colonial Belge +) bear witness to the great activity 
in this field by our southern neighbours. 

To this series of comprehensive linguistic surveys a new volume 
has been added, written by the foremost expert in this group of 
languages A. Burssens, professor at Gent University, whose pioneer 
work in the field of tonology of Luba and ‘‘Kivu’’ are known to every 
Africanist. 

In his preface he addresses himself modestly to the “‘civil servants 
and missionaries’, but the author’s work will also undoubtedly pro- 
vide full satisfaction to the professional linguist. 

Quite rightly the author has not entered into the unsurveyable 
jungle of the local and lesser idioms found in the extensive Congo 
region; on the contrary, he has selected only four typical and widely 
used languages, viz. Luba of Kasayi, Mongo of the Central Congo 
area, and the two widely spoken linguae francae, Swahili (particularly 
in Eastern Congo) and Ngala (in Western Congo, between Leopold- 
ville and Buta). A reason to call the choice of Luba and Mongo a happy 
one is found in the circumstance that the tonologies of these two 
languages prove to be oppositional in many respects, which leads to 
a strict geographical delimitation of the concept of tonality (see 
esp. ch. VI, p. 44 ff.). In contrast to the etymological type of tones 
of Mongo we find the inversive tonality of Luba, whilst these two 


3) M. A. Bryan and A. N. Tucker, Distribution of the Nilotic and Nilo-Hamitic 
_ Languages of Africa (1948; cf. also the doctor’s thesis not mentioned in this 
' work, L. Kohler, Die Nilotischen Sprachen; Berlin, 1948); M. A. Bryan, The 
Distribution of the Semitic and Cushitic Languages of Africa (1948); A. Basset, 
La langue berbéve (1952); D. Westermann and M. A. Bryan, Languages of 
West Africa (1952); C. M. Doke, The Southern Bantu Languages (1954), all 
editions of the I.A.I. 

4) Among many works we may mention the investigations by G. van Bulck, 
(Les recherches linguistiques au Congo Belge, Brussels, 1948; Mission linguistique 
1949-1951, Brussels, 1954); by G. Hulstaert (Carte linguistique du Congo Belge, 
Brussels, 1950) and by many others. 
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languages with their stationary syllabic tone-system differ again 
from the shifted tonology of Ubangi (and i.a. of Gikuyu). 

The first part of this Introduction is devoted to a concise survey of 
the native languages (pp. 1-11), referring to the most important pre- 
valent theories concerning their division according to linguistic norms. 
Next follow two chapters with a general discussion of the linguistic 
groups particular to the Congo (pp. 11 ff.), and of the vernaculars 
used in this area. Quite rightly the author differentiates between “‘cul- 
ture languages” (pp. 26 ff.), and “languages of general communica- 
tion”, the latter having more practical objects in view. 

The second part (pp. 30-55) contains a generalising survey of the 
phonemes and the related sound-laws, as well as of the systems of 
the dynamic and the musical accent. It is especially the paragraphs 
79 and 80 which are very valuable to the general linguist, treating 
as they do the two types of tones (etymological and inversive) and the 
above mentioned tone-systems (stationary and shifted). 

The theoretical part of the work is concluded by a closer description 
of the concept ‘‘class-system’”’ and by the determination of the three 
types of word-centers: CVC, VC and CV. In this connection (ch. 
VIII) we recognise the distinction between “‘radical’’ and ,,racine”’ 
as established by De Saussure 5). Although from a synchronic point 
of view we undoubtedly find the scheme VC represented in many 
idioms, I believe that these cases have to be reduced to *CVC, where 
the first consonant represents either a laryngal velar or a “‘gliding 
consonant”’ (labial *v- or palatal *y-). In view of the possibility that 
“Original Bantw’ is not so much a hypothetical basic language (p. 2: 
hence diachronic) as rather a synchronic greatest common divisor of 
the available material *), we might be allowed to start from the root 
*(C]V(C), ie. from the basic type *CV- for Bantu in general. Further 
research of the inventory of Original Bantu will have to provide light 
in this respect. 

After this introduction to the terminology and to the general 
structure of ‘Bantu’, there follows a description of the parts of 
speech as these occur in the four idioms the author has selected as 
being typical for the Congolese group (p. 56 ff.). This description 
follows the division into the usually accepted grammatical categories. 


») F. de Saussure, Cours de linguistique générale (Paris, 1949), p. 254 ff. 
6) H. P. Blok in Lingua III (1953), p. 278, note 22. 
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Here I would like to draw the reader’s attention to the ‘‘distancial 
subjunctive” in Mongo (par. 257), a form of the imperative which in- 
dicates the effect of the ,,order” at some distance from the person 
addressed. It differs from the normal subjunctive because the element 
-6- (or yd-) has been inserted between the personal prefix and the 
verbal nucleus”). I believe that in this infix we may recognise the 
double deictic *ya + yu, which likewise plays an important role in 
the second demonstrative degree. 

To the author’s highly important contribution to the knowledge of 
Western Bantu I may be allowed to add some remarks which arose 
while studying his work. 

p. 6. The assumption of the group Kumu-Bira which the author 
indicates for the central Congo basin with a question-mark, would 
seem completely acceptable in view of F. Stuhlmann’s data §). 

p. 19. Among the literature mention should have been made of 
E. Torday, On the trail of the Bushongo (London, 1925). 

p- 26. For the Belgian Congo, Ngwana is perhaps of even greater 
importance than the codified Kiunguja-Swahili. For this reason the 
author might have referred to F. H. Lebreton, Upcountry Swahil 
(Richmond, 1949) and the important article by Zellig S. Harris and 
F. Lukoff, ‘“Phonemes of Kingwana Swahili” in JAOS LXII (1942), 
peeoo3. if;'*). 

p. 29. Undoubtedly Fiote contains many elements indicative of a 
“mixed” language. Nevertheless, from a morphological point of 
view 1°) this kind of “pidgin” contains several data which are im- 
portant not only for Bantu as such, but also for the problem of 
the lingua franca. 

p. 32, par. 48. The “‘mores’’ of the vowels are meant, i.e. the unit 
of time and energy needed for the articulation of a single phoneme 
in the normal constellation, by means of which the stem-accent 


7) Not to be confused with the near future tense -6- or the habitualis -yo-. 

8) Zeitschrift fiir kolon. Sprachen VII (1916-1917), p. 257 ff. 

®) Of course, the author could not yet refer to B. Lecoste, “Le Ngwana. 
Variété du Swahili’, in Kongo-Overzee XX* (1954), p. 391 ff. - Concerning the 
author’s list of works to be consulted, I would prefer E. Eberle’s highly recom- 
mendable Kiswahili. Ein Fiihrer in die Anfangsgriinde (Olten, 1953), to F. van 
den Eynde’s grammar, which is open to controversy. 

10) Monsg. Carrie, Grammaire de la langue Fiote, dialecte du Kakongo. Loango, 
Imprimerie de la Mission, 1888. 
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becomes equal to the long (more) quantity. This intensity of the 
accent eventually causes the loss of the functional autonomy of the 
tone-system, until its final evolution into a “de-phonologised”’ toneless- 
ness }4), 

p. 36. The fact that both the Watindega (Hadzapi) in Tanganyika 
and the Nguni who emigrated to the North have retained the “‘click”’ 
makes this sucking sound a phoneme peculiar to at least several 
Bantu languages 1%). 

p. 61, par. 100. mdd is a noun, meaning “‘belly’’, etc. Hence the 
locatives munda (Ganda), ‘inside’, Swahili ndanz. 

pp. 68 and 71. Both Luba -di and Swahili -l7 may be “‘translated”’ 
as a copulative verb ‘‘to be’. But according to my opinion they are 
essentially exponents completely devoid of any verbal content 1%) 
(see Orientalia Neerlandica, 1948, p. 82 ff.). 

p. 72, note 1. See Orientalia Neerlandica (1948), p. 84 ff.; there it 
is shown that the two morphemes mz are identificatory as being 
realisations of the zero-distance and hence structurally identical. 

p. 86. Referring to professor E. Dammann’s research into the 
morphology of the Bantu deictics *) we may assume for Swahili a 
deixis in four degrees which is still productive in the Amu dialects 1), 
viz. by prolongation by means of the demonstrative formans *-ye. 
The shift of the dynamic accent (yzile, yulée) clearly indicates the 
suffigation of a new phoneme. 

p. 91. From a structural point of view the pron. absol. Ist person 
in Ngala is very important; it is ngdt, provided with a double deictic 

4) According to J. A. F. Wils in Onze Taaltuin TX (1940-1941), p. 241 ff. 

#2) R. Stopa, Die Schnalze (Krakau, 1936); C. Meinhof in ZDMG LV (1901), 
p. 637 ff.; D. M. Beach, Phonetics of the Hottentot Language (1938), p. 73 ff.; 
P. Pienaar in Bantu Studies X (1936), p. 41 ff.; W. Bourquin in African Studies 
X (1951), p. 59 ff.; D. F. Bleek in Africa IV (1931), p. 273 ff.; J. H. Greenberg 
in South-Western Journal of Anthropology VI (1950), p. 223 ff.; R. Jakobson 
e.0., “‘Preliminaries to Speech Analysis” in Mass. Inst. of Technology, Report 
XIII (1952), pp. 23 and 46. 

13) Comp. Lingua III® (1953), pp. 282 ff. 

14) Zeitschr. f. Phonet. u. allg. Sprachw. VI (1952), p. 328 ff.; ZDMG 100 
(1950), p. 638 ff.; Afr. u. Ubersee XXXVI (1952), p. 31 ff.; XX XVII (1953), 
p. 21 ff., 81 ff. - Cf. H. Frey, ‘‘Systémes de déictiques”, in Acta Linguistica IV 


(1944), p. 111 ff.; Alice V. Morrison and W. E. Collinson in Language Mono- 
graphs XVII (1937). 


18) C. H. Stigand, Dialect in Swahili (1915), pp. 47, 56. 
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suffix: *ng + ya -+ yi, hence still uncontracted like is Ganda nze. 
Dammann ™) distinguishes systematically between prefixed and suf- 
fixed deictics, but to me this difference seems to be of secondary 
importance. In the translation of the Inkishafi (verse 63) in the Nor- 
thern dialect we find the pron. absol. Ist person (Swah. mimz) in the 
form aimt, which definitely should be traced back to *ya + yi + mt. 
Now the question remains in how far Mongo emz is either a contraction 
of the above form in Original Bantu, or whether it represents a case 
of vowel dissimilation (Luba méemé; Swahili mim1, both reduplica- 
tions). 

p. 101. In my view the invariable interrogatives nd (cf. Zulu na, 
tone 3-8) and ¢é in Ngala belong to the dubious linguistic signs which 
either remain “‘untranslated’’, ntz (Ganda), cf. Greek 6t, or which are 
rendered by a “punctuation mark’’. Whatever their origin may 
have been from a diachronic point of view (e.g. Ganda nti < Zulu 
ukutht = Swahili kwamba), within the synchronic linguistic conscious- 
ness they have become petrified as syntagmemes which often fade to 
become mere prosodic elements. 

p. 119. nendeni, ‘‘go!”, imperative. Swahili also possesses the 
' “inclusive”? adhortative, which is interesting from a linguistic point 
of view; twendent, “let us-and-you-together go!”’. Up to the present 
this form had not been recognised as such. 

p. 143. As regards the many-sided aspect which the suffix -ana 
gives to the verb, viz. reciprocal and associative as well as intensive, 
the reader is referred to E. Dammann’s publication on this subject 1%) 
where all available data have been used. 

p. 149. Under the heading “invariable words” we find for Swahili 
a number of terms which undoubtedly satisfy the definition given in 
the title. However, a considerable number of the terms included 
here are not Bantu but Arabic: bure, hima, kabisa, kama, salama, 
sana. Mno, “‘very’’, is a deictic of locality, although it is Bantu ”). Of 
the really “invariable words”’ of purely Bantu origin only ¢u remains **). 
However, in view of the syncretistic nature of Swahili where elements 


16) E, Dammann, ‘“‘Reziprok und Assoziativ in Bantusprachen”’, in ZDMG 
CIV, N.F. 29 (1954), p. 163 ff. 

17) Afr. u. Ubersee XXXVII (1953), p. 86; H. P. Blok, Swahili Anthology 
(1948), p. 182. 

18) H. P. Blok, loc. cit., p. 214. 
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from foreign languages are concerned, we are undoubtedly justified in 
assuming that these loanwords have been adopted in the native 
vocabulary. Quite rightly the author has inserted these adverbs in 
his survey as belonging to the proper idiom of the Swahili vocabulary. 


These few remarks 1%) are certainly not meant to criticise the 
work under review. It is quite understandable that an “‘introduction”’ 
like the author intends to give, cannot provide a complete survey of 
the literature, nor can it enter too deeply into questions which are 
more of a theoretical nature than that they are of immediate practical 
value. Perhaps these short notes may be of some use to those readers 
who also wish to consider the information provided in this book 
from this standpoint. 

The work achieved by Professor Burssens is an important step 
towards the regional linguistic descriptions I have mentioned above, 
descriptions which are so highly necessary in order to attain a final 
synthesis. No linguist who knows the solid and critical methods of 
research of the author from his earlier publications will be astonished 
to observe the difficult accomplishment of a survey of the Congolese 
languages, both scientifically justified and acceptable for practical 
purposes, by this eminently qualified specialist. 


Leiden H. P. Blox 


19) The reader is also referred to A. Coupez, Etudes sur la langue Luba (Ann. 
Kon. Mus. Belg. Kongo; Tervuren, 1954), which was only published after the 
present work had appeared. These studies stress the phonematic and tonological 
structure of the language, as well as the connections with the stems of Original 
Bantu (p. 64 ff.). . 
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THEODORO HENRIQUE MAURER JR., A Unidade da Roménia 
Octdental, Universidade de Sao Paulo: Faculdade de Filosofia, 
Ciéncias e Letras, Boletim 126 (Filologia RomAnica no. 2) 
Sao Paulo (Brasil) 1951. 227 blz. 

L’auteur, qui est Brésilien, a achevé sa formation scientifique sous 
la direction de Leonard Bloomfield et d’autres savants a l’université 
de Yale. Il est 4 présent professeur de langues romanes A l’université 
de Sao Paulo. M.M., qui a déja attiré l’attention sur lui par 2 articles 
parus dans Language (Unity of the Indo-European Ablautsystem: The 
dissyllabic roots (Lg. XXIII pp. 1-22), The Romanic conjugation. in 
-ESCO (-ISCO), — IRE, Lg. XXVII, pp. 136-145) et par sa belle étude 
intitulée Dots problemas da lingua portuguesa: o infinito pessoal e o 
pronome ,,se’’ (Universidade de Sdo Paulo: Faculdade de Filosofia, 
Ciéncias e Letras, Boletim 128 (Filologia Romanica no. 3), Sao Paulo 
1951), se propose de mettre en évidence dans le travail que nous an- 
nongons ici 1° l’influence du latin savant dans la formation et dans 
le développement des langues romanes occidentales et 2° la continuelle 
unité linguistique de ces langues, révélée surtout par l’unité des inno- 
vations pendant leur évolution. L’auteur commence par nous donner 
un historique des facteurs sociaux déterminants de l’unité romane 
et nous signale ensuite l’importance primordiale du latin médiéval, 
et en second lieu celle du frangais comme instrument de culture dans 
toute la Romania occidentale, surtout au moyen Age. Aprés il passe 
a la documentation de l’unité néolatine occidentale dans le domaine 
du vocabulaire, aussi bien par rapport aux formes qu’au sens et no- 
tamment dans les procédés de formation du lexique roman, et méme 
dans la morphologie et la syntaxe, en signalant, surtout dans les pro- 
cédés de formation lexicale et dans la syntaxe, l’opposition entre le 
latin vulgaire et les langues néolatines, enrichies par le latin médiéval 
et par leur propre génie créateur et assimilateur. 

Ainsi, sans contester la réalité de l’origine latine vulgaire des 
langues romanes, M.M. insiste avec toute raison sur l’importance du 
latin ecclésiastique et médiéval comme facteur complémentaire dans 
la formation des idiomes romans occidentaux. 

Quant a4 sa méthode de travail, M.M. se borne essentiellement a 
l’examen des 4 principales langues littéraires de l’Occident. Le rou- 
main, qui forme la contrepartie de la communauté linguistique occi- 
dentale, lui mérite une attention spéciale, puisque cette langue, 


, 
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n’ayant pas subi l’influence du bas latin et du latin médiéval, isolée 
comme elle était du reste de la Romania pendant toute cette époque, 
révéle d’une facon plus claire le patrimoine linguistique de la Romania 
primitive. C’est a bon droit que l’auteur entend que le roumain doit 
étre mis a profit plus qu’il ne l’a été jusqu’ a présent pour distinguer 
le patrimoine latin primitif de la contribution postérieure du latin 
littéraire 4 la formation des langues néolatines occidentales. Une 
certaine relatinisation moderne du roumain a partir du 19me siécle, 
ne sert qu’a faire mieux ressortir la puissante influence unificatrice 
exercée par le latin littéraire et les grandes langues de culture dans la 
Romania, parmi lesquelles le francais occupe une place prépondérante. 

Bien qu'il soit regrettable que les nombreux matériaux linguisti- 
ques que présente M.M. dans son étude n’aient pas été suffisamment 
élaborés du point de vue philologique, par suite de la pauvreté des 
ressources bibliographiques disponibles, il a bien réussi 4 démontrer 
que l’examen plus minutieux de l’unité occidentale par opposition au 
roumain, et de l’influence érudite, latine surtout, comme facteur 
décisif de cette unité, mérite une attention plus sérieuse qu'il n’a 
recue jusqu ici. 

C’est dommage que le livre de M.M. contienne quelques erreurs, 
dues principalement a ses connaissances imparfaites de l’espagnol, 
qu'il confond souvent avec le portugais, sa langue maternelle: p. 80 
respecho pour respeto; p. 98 avanzo pour avance (port. avango); p. 91 
pronuncia pour pronunciacion (port. prondncia); a la p. 131 M.M. dit 
que le préfixe latin SuBTUsS s’est conservé dans les langues ibéro- 
romanes sous la forme soto-; pourtant cette assertion s’applique seule- 
ment au portugais; sodormir que l’auteur cite 4 la méme page pour 
V’espagnol n’existe pas. 

A propos de BLASPHEMARE, qui est un verbe transitif en latin chré- | 
tien, M.M. dit a la page 177 que ,,esta construgao (c.a.d. construction 
transitive) sobrevive no fr. bldmer e it. bestemmiare.’”’ Au lieu de 
bestemmiare, verbe dérivé du substantif bestemmia, du lat. vulg. 
BLASTEMIA, altération du lat. chrétien BLASPHEMIA, l’auteur aurait da 
mentionner l’it. biasimare, qui lui aussi est transitif, provenant 
directement de BLASTEMARE, altération de BLASPHEMARE. 


Leiden H. L. A. vAN WIjK 
Fruinlaan 16 
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STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS 


Sol Saporta, Frequency of Consonant Clusters. Reprint from: Language, Vol. 
31. Nos. 1 & 2. January—March, 1955, p. 25-30. 


STYLISTICS 

P. P. J. van Caspel, Experimenten op Experimentelen. Uitgeversmaatschappij 
Holland, Amsterdam, 1955. 147 pp. Price: fl. 8.90. 

Victor Ehrlich, Russian Formalism, History — Doctrine. With a preface of 
René Wellek. Slavistic Printings and Reprintings edited by Cornelis H. van 
Schooneveld, Leiden University IV, Mouton & Co., ’s-Gravenhage, 1955. 
XII + 276 pp. Cloth: fl. 24.00. 

Joseph E. Grimes, See AMERICAN LANGUAGES. 

Elizabeth Lindes, Veelheid en Binding. ’n Bydrae tot die Ondersoek van die 
Eenheidsprobleem in die Literatuurwetenskap. (Diss.). N.V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgevers Maatschappij, Amsterdam, 1955. IX + 122 pp. 

F. Lulofs, Verkenning door Varianten, De redacties van het uur U van M. 
Nijhoff stilistisch onderzocht. (Diss.) Bert Bakker/Daamen N.V. The Hague. 
91 pp. 

oat Roedel, See ITALIAN. + 

Myra L. Uhlfelder, De Proprietate Sermonum vel Rerum. A study and Critical 
Edition of a Set of Verbal Distinctions. Papers and Monographs of the American 
Academy in Rome, Vol. XV. American Academy in Rome, 1954. 116 pp. 


VARIA 

Vol. Bezusko, Iar. Rudny¢kyj, Vydannja UVAN w persomu desjatylitt. 
(Publications of Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences) 1945-1955. Ukrainska 
ViinaAkademija Nauk. Serija: Litopys Uvan, é. 13. (Ukrainian Free Academy 
of Sciences. Series: Uvan Chronicle, No. 13). Published by Ukrainian Free 
Academy of Sciences. Winnipeg, 1955. 22 pp. pee 

Aleeza Cerf, Say it in Hebrew. (With record). Dover Publications Inc. New 
York, 1953. 122 pp. Price: $ 0.50 : 

Irena Dobrzycka, The Conditions of Living of ihe Working Class tn the Social 
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Novels of Charles Kingsley. Poznatskie to Warzystwo Przyjaci6t Nauk. Vol. 
XVI, Fasc. 2. Poznan, 1955. 50 pp. : 

Epistolario de don Enrique y don Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo. Proélogo, 
Notas e Indice de Enrique Sanchez Reyes. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, Sociedad de Menéndez Pelayo. Santander, 1954. VIII + 267 pp. 

Arturo Farinelli, Poesia y Critica. Temas Hispanicos. Instituto de ,,Miguel de 
Cervantes”, de Filologia Hispanica ,Anejos de Revista de Literatura, 12. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas, Madrid, 1954. 299 pp. 

Dr. W. Gs Hellinga, Language Problems in Surinam, Dutch as the Language 
of the Schools. In cooperation with the staff of the Bureau for Linguistic Re- 
search in Surinam. (University of Amsterdam). North-Holland Publishing 
Company, Amsterdam, 1955. X + 123 pp. Price: f 8.00. 

Cecilia Hernandez de Mendoza, Iris. Editorial Iqueima, Bogota, 1954. 117 pp. 

Obras de Don Juan Manuel, Tomo I. Edicién preparada por José Ma. Castro 
y Calvo y Martin de Riquer. Clasicos Hispanicos. Barcelona, Consejo Superior 
de Investigaciones Cientificas, 1955. 138 pp. 

G. P. de Ridder, Van Dialect tot Wereldtaal. De Evolutie van het Spaans. 
Uit de serie Onderwijs, Kunsten en Wetenschappen. Nederlandsche Uitgevers- 
maatschappij, Leiden. Price: f 2.25. 

De Witt T. Starnes, Renaissance Dictionaries, English-Latin and Latin- 
English. University of Texas Press. Austin, 1954. XII + 428 pp. Price: $ 6.00. 

Michael West, M. A., D. Phil., Learning to Read a Foreign Language and 
Other Essays on Language Teaching. Longmans, Green and Co., London, New 
York, Toronto. 100 pp. Price: Sh. 5/-. 


AFRICAN LANGUAGES 
H. P. Blok, Nieuwe Aanwinsten op het gebied van geluidsopnamen van Afri- 


kaanse talen aan de Rijks-Universiteit te Leiden. Reprint from: Kongo-Over- 
zee, Vol. XVIII, No. 5. De Sikkel, Antwerp, 1952. 


AMERICAN LANGUAGES 


Marjorie Davis, and Margaret Walker, Cuicateco: Morphemics and Morpho- 
phonemics. Reprint from: IJAL, Vol. XXI, No. 1. January, 1955, p. 46-51. 

Joseph E. Grimes, Style in Huichol Structure. Reprint from: Language, Vol. 
31, Nos. 1-2, January—March, 1955, p. 31-35. 

Kathryn C. Keller, The Chontal (Mayan) Numeral System. Reprint from: 
IJAL, Vol. XXI, No. 3, July, 1955, p. 258-275. 

Stanley Newman, American Indian Linguistics in the Southwest. Reprint 
from: American Anthropologist, Vol. 56, No. 4, August, 1954. p. 626-644. 

Velma Pickett, Isthmus Zapotec Verb Analysis II. Reprint from: IJAL, 
Vol. XXI, No. 3, July, 1955, p. 217-232. 

Edward Sapir and Morris Swadesh, Native Accounts of Nootka Ethnography. 
Publication one of the Indiana University Research Center in Anthropology, © 
Folklore and Linguistics. Part II of IJAL, Vol. 21, No. 4, October, 1955. Photo- 
lithoprinted by Cushing-Malloy, Inc. Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 457 pp. 
Price: $ 5.00. 

Morris Swadesh, See GENERAL LINGUISTICS. 


BANTU LANGUAGES 


E. van Avermaet, O.F.M.t and Benoit Mbuya, See DicTIONARIEs. 

Prof. Dr. H. P. Blok, Bibliogvafie. Reprint from: Kongo-Overzee, Vol. XXI, 
No. 2. De Sikkel, Antwerp, 1955, p. 177-180. 

Idem, Kantiekeningen bij de jongste Luganda-Spraakkunst. Reprint from: 
Kongo-Overzee, Vol. XXI, Nos. 3 and 4. De Sikkel, Antwerp, 1955, p. 306-317. 

Idem, Nota Introduttiva al Dialetto Bagiuni. Estratto da Vinigi L. Grotta- 
nelli, Pescatori dell’ Oceano Indiano. Cremonese-Roma, 1955. p. 345-364. 
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A. Coupez, Etudes sur la Langue Luba. Annales du Musée Royal du Congo 
Eee série in 8°, Sciences de l’Homme, Linguistique, Vol. 9. Tervuren, 1954, 
Pp. 
G. Fortune S.J., Ph. D., An Analytical Grammar of Shona. Longmans, Green 
and Co., London, 1955. 443 pp. Price: Sh. 21/-. 
Leo Stappers C.I.C.M., Zuid-Kisongye Bloemlezing Milembwe-teksten. Anna- 
len van het Koninklijk Museum van Belgisch-Kongo, Reeks in 8°, Wetenschap- 
pen van de Mens, Deel 6. Tervuren, 1953. 79 pp. 


CARIBBEAN LANGUAGES 


K. Klinkhamer C.S.S.R., De Caraibische Spraakkunst. (Stenciled). Para- 
maribo-Amsterdam, 1955. 


CAUCASIAN LANGUAGES 


Aert H. Kuipers, The North-West Caucasian Languages. Reprint from: 
, Analecta Slavica’. Amsterdam, 1955, p. 195-206. 


CELTIC LANGUAGES 
Maartje Draak, Sgél Isgaide Léithe. Reprint from: Celtica, Vol. III, 1955. 
Kenneth Hurlstone Jackson, Contributions to the Study of Manx Phonology. 
University of Edinburgh, Linguistic Survey of Scotland Monographs, 2. Tho- 
mas Nelson and Sons Ltd, Edinburgh, 1955. X + 149 pp. Price: Sh. 15/-. 


CHINESE 

Karel Ohnesorg, Oldfich Svarny, See PHONETICS. 

Milan Romportl, Zum Problem der Téne im Kuo-Yii. Reprint from: Archiv 
Orientalni, X XI, Prague, 1953, p. 276-352. 


DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES 

M. B. Emeneau, Kolami, A Dravidian Language. University of California 
Publications in Linguistics. Vol. XII. University of California Press, Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1955. 302 pp. Price: $ 3.00. 


DUTCH 
Jo Daan and G. Winnen, See LINGUISTIC GEOGRAPHY. 
L. Grootaers, See LINGUISTIC GEOGRAPHY. 
J. L. Pauwels, See LincuisTic GEOGRAPHY. 


ELAMITE 

Herbert H. Paper, The Phonology and Morphology of Royal Achaemenid 
Elamite. Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Press, 1955. XI + 119 pp. 
Price: $ 4.00. 


ENGLISH 

Bror Danielsson, John Hart's Works on English Orthography and Pronuncia- 
tion. (1551, 1569, 1570). Part I. Biographical and Bibliographical Introductions, 
Texts and Index Verborum. Almqvist & Wiksell, Stockholm, 1955. 338 pp. 
Price: Sw.Cr. 38.00. 

P. Gurrey, Teaching English as a Foreign Language. Longmans, Green and 
Co., London, 1955. 200 pp. Price: Sh. 10/6. _ ; : 

Wiktor Jassem, Fonetyka Jezyka Angielskiego. (Phonetics of the English 
Language). Patistwowe Wydawnictwo Naukowe, (Scientific Government Publish- 


ing Office), Warsaw, 1954. 192 pp. 
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Idem, Regular Changes of Vocalic Quantity in Early New English. Reprint 
from: Bulletin de la Société Polonaise de Linguistique, Fasc. XII. Cracow, 
1953, p. 149-178. 


ESTONIAN 

Valter Tauli, On the Origin of the Estonian Stage Shift. Reprint from: Eesti 
Teadusliku Seltsi Rootsis Aastaraamat, Annales Societatis Litterarum Esto- 
nicae in Svecia I (1945-1949), p. 32-50. Stockholm, 1952. 


GERMAN 

Gunnar Bech, Studien tiber das Deutsche Verbum Infinitum. Det Kongelige 
Danske Videnskabernes Selskab, Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser, bind 35, 
No. 2. Copenhagen, 1955. 222 pp. 

Ivar Ljungerud, Zur Nominalflexion in der Deutschen Literatursprache nach 
1900. Lunder Germanistische Forschungen, C.W.K. Gleerup, Lund, 1955. 
349 pp. 

wet. Wardale M.A., German Pronunciation. Edinburgh at the University 
Press, 1955. 95 pp. Price: Sh. 6/-. 


GREEK 

Dr. Hans Jensen, Vulgdrgriechische Schattenspieltexte. I. Herausgegeben und 
mit Anmerkungen sowie Indices versehen von. Deutscher Verlag der Wissen- 
schaften, Berlin, 1954. 90 pp. 

W. Merlingen, Das ,,Vorgriechische’’ und die Spvrachwissenschaftlich-Vor- 
historischen Grundlagen. Gerold & Co. Vienna, 1955. V + 56 pp. Price: DM. 6.00. 

Hugo Miihlestein, Olympia in Pylos, Deutungsversuche in Linear-B-texten. 
Selbstverlag, Basel, 1954. 16 pp. Price: Sw.Fr. 1.00. 

Martin Sanchez Ruipérez, Estructura del Sistema de Aspectos y Tiempos del 
Verbo Griego Antiguo. Analisis Funcional Sincrénico. Theses et Studia Philo- 
logica Salmanticensia — VII. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas, 
Colegio Trilingiie de la Universidad Salamanca, 1954. XI + 179 pp. 


ICELANDIC 
Dr. phil. Alexander Jéhannesson, See DICTIONARIES. 


INDONESIAN LANGUAGES 


M. E. J. G. Verstraelen S.V.D., De Bijwoordelijke Bepalingen van het Werk- 
woord in enkele Indonesische Talen. (Diss.). A. Storm, Utrecht, 1955. 100 pp. 


ITALIAN 


Reto Roedel, Lingua ed elocuzione, Esercizi di stilistica italiana. Seconda 
edizione riveduta e ampliata. Libreria Editrice Fehr, Sankt Gallen, 1955. 
96 pp. Price: Sw.Fr. 5.85. 


JAPANESE 


Prof. Dr. J. L. Pierson, Japansche Grammatica. Servire, The Hague, 1954. 
116 pp. Price: fl. 8.90. 


LATIN 


_J..A. M. van der Linden, Een Speciaal Gebruik van de Ablativus Absolutus 
bij Caesar. Een onderzoek op structurele grondslag. (Diss.). Uitgeverij Excelsior, 
The Hague, 1955. 125 pp. Price: fl. 6.50. 

Myra L. Uhlfelder, See StyListics. 
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LITHUANIAN 
Dr. h.c. Max Niedermannf, Dr. Alfred Senn, Dr. Anton Salys, Wérterbuch 
dey Litauischen Schriftsprache, Litauisch-Deutsch. 25. Lieferung (III, Bogen 
Dats noe Winter-Universitatsverlag, Heidelberg, 1955, p. 321-384. Price: 
Idem, 26. Lieferung (III, Bogen 25-28), p. 385-448. Price: DM. 6.30. 


NILotic LANGUAGES 
A. N. Tucker and J. Tompo Ole Mpaayei, A Maasai Grammar, with Vocabu- 


lary, Publications of the African Institute, Leyden, No. II. Longmans, Green 
and Co., London, New York, Toronto, 1955. XVII +o / pp, Price? Sha.30/-. 


OLD Norse 
A. R. Nykl, KRS, The Death of a Myth. Madison, Wisconsin, 1955. 


PAPUAN LANGUAGES 

P. Drabbe M.S.C., Spraakkunst van het Marind. Studia Instituti Anthropos, 
Fc: 11. Drukkerij van het Missiehuis St. Gabriél, Vienna-Médling, 1955. 
89 pp. 


PASHTO 

Herbert Penzl, A Grammar of Pashto, A descriptive study of the dialect of 
Kandahar, Afghanistan. American Council of Learned Societies, Program in 
Oriental Languages. Publications Series B-Aids-Number 2. Washington D.C., 
1955. 169 pp. Price: $ 2.00. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH 
Robert A. Hall, Hands off Pidgin English! Pacific Publications Pty. Ltd. 
Sydney, 1955. 142 pp. Price: Austr.Sh. 15/-. 


ROMANCE LINGUISTICS 

Daniel M. Crabb, A Comparative Study of Word Order in Old-Spanish and 
Old-French Prose Works. (Diss.). The Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington D.C. 1955, 66 pp. 

M. Criado de Val, Indice Verbal de la Celestina. Premio ,,Raimundo Lulio”’ 
1953. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientfficas. Instituto ,,Miguel de 
Cervantes”. Revista de Filologia Espafiola. Anejo LXIV. Madrid, 1955. 266 pp. 

Yakov Malkiel, Studies in the Reconstruction of Hispano-Latin Word Families. 
I. The Romance Progeny of Vulgar Latin, (Re)peda@re and Cognates. II. Hispano- 
Latin *Pedia and *Mania. III. The Coalescence of Expedire and Petere in 
Ibero-Romance. University of California Publications in Linguistics. Vol. XI. 
University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1954. VI + 223 pp. 


Ferice:) } 2.50. ; 
Paul Zumthor, Evolution et Structure du Franzésisches Etymologisches Wérter- 


buch (FEW). Reprint from: Orbis, Bulletin International de Documentation 
_Linguistique, Vol. IV, No. 1. Centre International de Dialectologie Générale, 


Louvain, 1955, p. 200-213. 


RUSSIAN 

Irina M, Carlsen and P. Maximilian H. Edwards, A Numericon of Russian 
Inflections and Stress Patterns, A guide for Students of Russian. University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, 1955. Price: $ 3.25. 
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SANSKRIT 
T. Burrow, The Sanskrit Language. Faber and Faber, London, 1955. 426 pp. 
Price: Sh. 55/-. 


SLAVIC LANGUAGES 

Analecta Slavica, A Slavonic Miscellany, presented for his seventieth Birth- 
day to Bruno Becker, Professor of Russian History, Language and Literature 
in the University of Amsterdam. De Bezige Bij, Amsterdam, 1955. 223 pp. 

Roman Jakobson, Slavic Languages, A Condensed Survey. Second edition. 
Columbia Slavic Studies, King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, New 
York, 1955. 36 pp. Price: $ 0.80. ‘ 

P. Kovaliv, Ukvrainska mova ta ii stanovysie served in&ych slovjanskych mov. 
Ukrainian and the slavic Languages.Slavistica. Proceedings of the Institute of 
Slavistics of the Ukrainian Free Academy of Sciences. No. 20. Published for 
UVAN by M. Shashkevych Society, Winnipeg, 1954. 46 pp. 

W. J. Rose, Cradle Days of Slavic Studies — Some Reflections. An Inaugural 
Address delivered at the Ist annual Convention of Canadian Association of 
Slavists held on May 3lst, 1954, at the University of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 
Proceeding of the Institute of Slavistics of the Ukrainian Free Academy of 
Sciences, No. 23. Winnipeg, 1955. 13 pp. 

J. B. Rudnyc¢kyj, Slavische und Indogermanische Akzentdubletten. Slavistica. 
Abhandlungen des Instituts fiir Slavistische Forschung der Ukrainischen 
Freien Akademie der Wissenschaften. No. 22. Verlag der Ukrainischen Freien 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Winnipeg, 1955. 43 pp. 


SPANISH 


Richard Beym, Two Phases of the Linguistic Category of Emphasis in Collo- 
quial Spanisch. Reprint from: Orbis, Bulletin International de Documentation 


ree 


linguistique, Vol. III, No. 1, 1954, p. 99-122. Louvain, Centre International 


de Dialectologie Générale. 
M. Criado de Val, See RoMANCE LINGUISTICS. 


SuDAN LANGUAGES 


Benjamin Lekens O.F.M.Cap. and Gerebern Mens O.F.M.Cap., Ngbandi- 
Idioticon I, Nederlands—Frans en Ngbandi. Annales du Musée Royal du Congo 
Belge, Tervuren. Série in 8°, Sciences de l'Homme, Linguistique, Vol. 3, Tome 
I. Tervuren, 1955. XXVII + 1091 pp. 


URALIAN LANGUAGES 
Bo Wickman, The Form of the Object in the Uralic Languages. Almqvist & 


Wiksells Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, Uppsala, 1955. 154 pp. Price: Sw.Cr. 14.00. { 


YIDDISH 


Uriel Weinreich, The Field of Yiddish, Studies in Yiddish Language, Folklore 
and Literature. Published on the Occasion of the Bicentennial of Columbia 
University, Publications of the Linguistic Circle of New York — Number 3. 
New York, 1954. IX + 317 pp. Price: $ 5.00. 
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